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Iconoclasm 
| was ап 
important 
word for us 


A strong word for all of us 
who were horrified by Plato 
in the matters of art. Visible 
reality was for him but a 
false imitation of eternal 
ideas. 


Instead of eliminating the 
appearance of visible reali- 
ty, art reproduced it in a 
vain effort to overcome it. 
| But how was it possible to 
overcome reality not taking 
its phenomena into 
unt? How was it possi- 
ble to recreate the world 
not having the elements of 
that world at one’s dispos- 
al? This paradox has been 
stifling every aspect of art 
having even the slightest 
semblance of reality - and 
theatre was a mimetic art 
par excellance. The first 
roblem for us was, there- 
‘ore, to destroy the existing, 
not out of the need for an 
empty space but in order to 
shatter the image of the 
world imposed on us. We 
felt we had to start some- 
j| thing from the beginning. 
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Teter Kampet's statement that people today ni 

Inger live in the world, nor in language. but m 

the mages of the world, of others and ther nwn 

selves, which they have created themselves nr 

with the help of others. is to be belloved, then one 

could perhaps say that the theatre has yet again 
taken recourse in illusion, this ume the illusion of real- 
time existence in the world After the long domination nf 
the visual theatre, the theatre of the idealogised gaze, a 
new, seemingly de-Iicrarehised world of reality takes the 
stage today, a world of higher and lower degrees nf 
nrder, a world of a utopian presence on the stage 
The dramaturyy of this theatre is still, no doubt, in louch 
with (often in opposition to) the Image and the umagmary, 
for Uns theatre still counts with the spectator whose gaze 
15 always directed somewhere or attracted by something 
The dialectics of seeing, the deconstruction of the per- 
spective, and the performative construction of reality, all 
transform the relationship nf the observer and the 
observed into à postive iconuclasm or image killing in 
this көше of Frakcija, we have tried to sketch а small 
geography of how the real thing makes itself manifest in 
the theatre (m the | uropcan sense of the term theatre, as 
disümet from the American term performanc.) This 
assue was therefore conceived m collaboration with 
Gordana Vouk and the Chapter Aris Centre Cardiff, who 
have in October and November 1998 organised а sympo 
sium and а season dedicated to the iconoclastic theatre 
[tis our modest programmatic cooiribution to a re thnk 
ang of the theatre 
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ARTICULATION OF THE TERM "ICONOCLASM" MEANS MORE 
THAN JUST A DESTRUCTIVE INTENTION WITH RESPECT TO AN 
IMAGE. THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF A PERFORMANCE BY AN 
ICONOCLASTIC ARTIST IS NOT A TEXT, TO BE ANALYSED OR 
CONCEPTUALLY EXAMINED. THE ICONOCLASTIC PERFORMANCE 
IS BORN FROM AN IMPULSE, WHILE CONTEMPLATION AND 
INTERPRETATION COME AFTER THE EVENT. WORDS ARE THE 
VOICE NEEDED FOR ТНЕ TRANSMISSION OF THE PRIMARY 
IMPULSE, NOT THE FOCUS OF THEATRICAL INQUIRY 


Societus Налево 
Sanzio Masoch 


IviCA BULJAN 
Iconoclasm: 
A View on Tragedy 


hanks to the efforts of a group of researchers and performers 
brought together by the Cardiff symposium and the Euroküz 
festival, we can speak today of the term Iconoclastic Theatre 
This articulation of the term means more than just a destruc- 
tive intention with respect to un image The genesis and growth 
of a performance by an Iconoclastic Artist is not a text, to be 
analysed or conceptually examined The Iconoclastic perform- 
ance 1s born from an impolse, while contemplation and inter- 
pretation come after the event Words are the voice needed tor the transmission 
of the primary impolse, not the focus of theatrical inquiry The sigmfier and the 
signified are fused into a sign, a concept, the word ls treated as a whole 
Language (in Artaud's sense of the term) is contemplated ‘through’ the per- 
former's body, io in the mythical мау. not yet crystallized into words, into ver- 
bal material, but still in the grip of deeper impulses 


When we paraphrase Artaud's thoughts about Classical Tragedy as ап openmg 
towards forbidden secrets, as being beyond and above Humamty. bordering оп 
madness and the religious, we are very close lo the contemporary terror which 
as the central motif of the Iconoclasts 


Iconoclasüc Theatre (il teatro iconoclasta) was initiated, in terms of both theory 
and practice, by the Italian brotherhood Societas ftalfaello Sanzio in their рюсе 
The House of Beautiful F'xtreme (La casa del bello estremo) The first conscious 
trates are to be found in the performance Карий Necropolis (1984), 1n which a 
special language, la депеғайвзіта, was devised ‘ihis langoage consisted of a 
vocabulary of eight hondred words arranged in four rings on different levels The 
performance used only four words of the last level. 


Santa Sophia, Teatro Khmer was created a year later, confronting Western tra- 
ditions by means of iconoclastic warfare. The same idea was carried further In 
the piece I Miserabilt, with dance replacing words as a mute parable The Icono- 
elastic period culminated in Alla Bellezza Tanto Antica, іп which the Societas 
Raffaello Sanzin concerned itself with the mythic and the anti-historical in order 
to arrive al a complete break with, and independence from, all existing forms of 
theatre 


When compared tn ancient Greek tragedy, the ritual used by Raffaello Sanzio 15 
closer to the pre-classical mystery play, in which the partiapants in a rite 
examined something terrible and of particular concern to them at that time With 
classical tragedy come the actnr and the script, intellectual detachment and the 
posslbillty of not particrpatmg The ritual that predates classical antiquity, 1e 
myth, Is a "irans-istorical way of thinking, the traces of which can he followed 
throughout history s political relevance 15 thus achieved not through comment- 
ing on events, but through the possibility of exammung the extraordinary as 
offered by the theatre La discesa di Inanna (1989) cstablishcs a theatre that sig- 
nifies struggle agamst the empire of global powers, demanding of the spectator 


Societas 
Raffaello 
Sanzio 
Julius. 
(Caesar 


to yield and torget all the sbackles of that culture which has frozen all Secrets 
and ts bound by its own chains of glorlous death The iconoclastic theatre offers 
the time ol Kairos, the ime of possibilities Ritual desteoys time by terror Artaud 
finds this trans-historical mythic element only in the tragedies of Seneca Is the 
terror of the twentieth century, knowing no ritual or mythic dimension, nothing 
but а deaf terror of the quotidian, and do the comparisons not cease here 
already? 


Should we follow in the steps of the historical Artaud, we would perhaps reach 
the source of the theatre the Iconociasts try to invoke Iconoclasts rely on the the 
аһпсашу of voice and body, which сап only be detected using the tools of an his 
torian of the theatre. What feature brings the Iconoclasts together, setting them 
apart from a plethora of other movements In today’s theatre? Rejection of psy- 
chological acting does not suffice ‘The historical arc drawn from Ritual through 
classical tragedy to contemporary theatre Inghlights several elements scream, 
laoghter and dismembered body. 


When Oedipus comprehends incest or wben Jason sees his sons die, there is а 
moment of being lost for words The pain s built up toward explosion Then they 
speak In between tbe two states, a scream is inserted. When "Iheseus learns of 
Hyppohtus' innocence and that be 1s responsibic for Hyppolitus’ death he gnaws 
at hunselt and screams, eyes turned towards Cyclops Should the actor usc. every 
day gestures, or суеп utter a seream from deep within, he will become ridiculous 
Such a scream docs not sit easily with the sophisticated words that are to follow 
The moment of facing the terror, a residue of a pre-classical ritual, 15 the only 
moment in which we witness something of direct concern to us 


The problem of the ‘Scream’ (ie of the ritual in-between moment) 15 the formal 
subject of “Rhyme and Punishment" by Ivan Stanev Agamst a richly textured 
intellectual backdrop, lending itseli to psychological interpretation, Stanev cease- 
lessly denounces the moment between the comprehending of responsibility and 
the voicing of it. The dramaturgy of the scream 15 exammed radically in the lat- 
est performances of the group Rafaello Sanzio In Amleto (1992), Horatio takes 
over Hamlet's scream, representing it second-hand Only the actor playing the 
role of Horatio, who is playing the role of Hamlet, is free to take recourse m psy- 
chological motivation, as in amateur theatricals The scream of a great sufferer 
belongs to the man who has forayed into another world This scream comes from 
elsewhere, it 15 devoid of anything human Huge tragic mouth 1с(5 out a barely 
audible death-rattle, sending far more terrifying shivers down the spines of the 
audience than the scream from the bowels ever could Here we are approaching 
Seneca's monster, formed not of his actions but of his grandeur The man m trou- 
ble cannot express lus misfortune using the codes of everyday communication 
He is not addressing people, he is not calling for belp He is discovering a new 
Identity іп the world of monsters. 


The same analysis applies to scenes of blood and gore Seneca's tragedies often 
bring on stage dismembered bodies, cut-off hands and the cbopped-oft heads of 
children. A reallsüc staging of bloody remains is irreconcilable with the aesthet- 
w significance of the scenes in classical theatre Trying to put together 
Hyppollius’ dismembered body, Theseus is trying to solve a puzzle, the lust image 
of his son to be Imprinted In hus memory and used for his tombstone Only in this 
way can iiyppolitus take again his place among men and be rehabilitated His 
terrible deatb puts him among mythic monsters, he was not worthy of a tragic 
“beautiful death ” 


The body is but a lost form, and sbould it become flesh on stage, represented by 
а blood-smeared sbeet, it will never regm the symbolic value of Theseus’ words 
and gestures The body of Caesar in the Raffaello Sanzio performance is the ult- 
mate acsthetic realisation uf a “beautiful body” The actor playing the role of 
Caesar is old, and his death, represented by a marble statue of Caesar іп his 
prime, evokes in us the most profoond feeling of the irreparabie death of beau 
ty. it summons the final death, thus challenging the authenticity of an actor's 


multiple deaths 1n ‘psychoiogical’ theatre Aothony 1s played hy а laryogec- 
tomised actor, completely mcapable of rapture and sensitivity In the second part 
of Julus Caesar, entitled Psyche, Cassius and Brutus are piayed hy two anorex- 
ic actresses The stage simulates some kind of a posthumous theatre put togeth- 
er from whatever remains after the death of action or before iis birth (1 e m the 


mythic ) 


What is new in the iconoclastic theatre is the representation of the acior's body 
as it ıs, without the disclosure characteristic of the traditional theatre The 1с0- 
noclastic action 1s focused оп the bady: Just like Seneca's Medea becomes a vir- 
gin again, and Thyestes bears sons in his body, so Gugamesh (1990) takes us 
where language has not yet been discovered and where symhol 15 the only carri- 
er of meaning Bodies of dogs and men ace completely equal in the performance, 
the non-linguistic link hemg established by means of sexual contact The body of 
Seneca’s hero is an indispensable part of his tragic personality The classical man 
is primarily determined by his body, its mortality distinguishes him from the 
gods, even as its potential immortality distinguishes mm from the animals. Fhe 
body of the classical man is different from ours. it is primarily cultural it does 
not see man's animal side as belng the opposite of his spiritual side 


Seneca's man is a unique voice (as is the man of Raffaello Sanzio ) The contem- 
porary spectator is used to deciphering soliloquy as an inner flux spoken in a nat- 
ural voice Seneca's stage directions show us that what is disturbing about 
Phaedra or Medea is not that they scream or have convulsions because of the 
impossibility of love They do so in a voice that fades They speak in monologue 
for they do not hear the external iake the mentally deranged they call for no one 
with a voice full of monstrous colours, speaking with no relation whatsoever to 
what they speak about 


Masoch (1993) points to Masoch’s irooic stance as regards the marital bond with 
a woman who continually punishes him Their relationship is amorous and erot- 
ic, yet under the veil of legahty Masoch manages to transgress marriage by duti- 
fully abiding by it In Sencca's tragedies, laughter comes irom disclosing the seri- 
ousness in human morality, thus invoking the banahty of a philosophy of Ife 
Raffaello Sanzio lists the profound wisdom of the maxımes (the meaning of which 
was perfectly clear to the audiences m antiquity ) Just as Seneca’s tragedies did 
not have a didactic purpose, so among the iconoclasis everyone takes what she 
ог hc pleases 


Translated from the Croaftan by Tomislav Brlek 


The iconoclastic energies of Hamlet 
are not directed at this or that 
theatrical image but at a 
certain hypericon of 
| theatrical mimesis: one 
ironically redolent of 
those deployed by avant- 
garde critiques of 
theatrical representation 
- Artaud’s in particular. 
The theatre of expressive 
intensities advocated by 
Artaud is, as Derrida has 
argued in La parole 
soufflée, merely a 
variation upon the 

у theatrical text and not its 

| [ utopian - or oriental - 

ЕСІТТІ other. Societas Raffacllo 
іше Sanzio have nonetheless 
accomplished a critical re-framing 
of the theatrical image - one which 
exhibits its dependence upon the 
regulation, control or exclusion of 
powers extrinsic to the theatre’s 
representational engine 


Davip RODEN 


Iconoclasm and 

the Rhetoric of Energy 
in Soc. Raffaello Sanzio’s 
Hamlet 


As thus represented, minds are not merely ghosts harnessed to 
machines, they are themselves just spectral machines. 
Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind 


The expression “iconoclastic Theatre" invites a reflex of caution. The history of 
the term “Iconoclasm” and of cognates such as "idea", "image", or “Ideology” 
is, as WI T Mitchell points oot in his book, Jeonology image, Text, Ideology, one 
of competing conceptions of truth, adequate representation and inquiry The 
charge of idolatry - the worship or veneration of images - 1s always predicated 
ороп a soperior and less derivative form of knowledge. Thus Plato's deprecation 
of opmion (doxa) presupposes the intelligibility of the Ideas or Forms which, as 
objects of knowledge, are supposedly "seif-predicaung", exemplifying qualities 
without referral io a шөге fundamentai reality? Similarly, empiricist, idealist 
and Marxist critiques of representation have always enjoined the rejection of one 
or another, Idol, or idea-tdea, m favour of some demystified candidate : 


4) WIT Mitchell 


which places os in greater proximity to truth, reality, history, ete In 
the work of Bacon, Lessing, Marx or Nietzsche, the rhetoric of icono- 
asm 1 assoclated with an emancipatory project, yet (as the decree of 
the Byzantine Emporor ieo lli against the worship of mages m the 
eighth century amply demonstrates) 1t necessitates processes of deni- 
gration, extirpation, exclosion or control Thos in his discossion of 
Laocoon Mitchell argues that Lossing’s genre disünction between 


painting and poetry Is governed less by their appurtenance to pure a priori lorms 
of sensibility - space and ішпе - bot by an cthnocentric valorisation of a 


lconology mage Text, 
Ideotogy, (hx ago 
University of Chicago 
Press, 1987) 

2)Plato tht Hepublic, 
Desmond Lec (trans ), 
(Harmondworth 
Penguin 1974) 


dynamic, “male” temporality which must differentiate itself from the asemic spa- 
пашу of icons 


The rhetoric of iconoclasm 1s thus a rhetoric of exclusion and domination, a 
caricature of the other as one who is involved in irrational obscene behaviour 
from which (fortunately) we are exempt ihe Images of the idolaters are typi- 
cally phallic (recall Lessing's account of the adulterous serpents on ancient 
statues), and thus they must be emasculated, feminised, have their tongues 
cut oft by denying them the powor of expression or eloquence, They must be 
doclared "dumb", “mute”, “empty” or “illusory” Our god, by contrast - rea- 
Son, science, criticism, the Logos, the spirit of human language and сімей 
conversation - 1s Invisible, dynamic, and incapable of belng reified m any 
material, spatial image.3 


Another complication adduced by Mitchell - and one that sball concern me in this 
paper ~ is that "iconoclasts" such as Marx ог reud, have invariable recourse 10 
figures representing the process of image formation itself, that is through Icons 
of Iconicity, or "hypericons" Plato's cave, Locke's tabula rasa and Marx's repre- 
sentation of the ideological inversion of the world m terms of a camera obscura 
are all hypericons 4 The use оГ figures to figure figuration, naturally raises ques- 
ons about the epistemological and ethico-political pretensions of would-be icon- 
oclasts Whether we wisb to expunge or merely defame images, we must deploy 
certain critical figures which circumscribe the field and model the behaviour of 
the object. ‘This is very possibly a theoretical necessity However, it is certalnly a 
theatrical necessity: one instanced m the requirement that the production and 
derangement of images should tesufy to an energy which umpresses, deforms or 
shatters a representational medium 


We can think of the medium, diagrammateally, as а receptive surface. In 
order that the image can be recorded, used, or altered, energy must be 
applied to the surface, perhapsin the form of an 1n inscribing stylus, or hight 
glancing from the surface onto the retina of an eye. Anything so inscribed 
can be broken, disassembled or reconstituted in whole or in part m variant 
contexts. This too, demand energy A variant of the figure can be lound In 
The Interpretation of Dreams, where Freud describes the dream-thoughts 
brought under the "pressure" of the dream work having their “clements 

turned around, broken into fragments and jammed together - almost like 
pack ice” 2 A piece from Chapter’s recent series that will occupy mein much 
of this paper, Societas Raffaelio Sanzio’s Hamlet, exemplifies the same 
iconographie principle, it too presenis an energetics model ol desire, lan- 
guage and representation, this ішпе m the form of a theatrical hypericon 


3) /сопоіоду 

[ | image, text 
| ideology, Chapter 

| tor p 113 

4) ibid „pp 5-6 p 

158 


5) Sigmund treud 
Ihe Interpretation 
of Dreams, James 

Strachey (Irans ), 

(London Ponguin 

1991) 


A theatrical image сап һе naively distinguished from other kinds of image by its 
medium of inscription. the bodies of performers, ther accessories, costumes, 
sets, music or effects. We can improve the definition of the theatrical mage by 


making use of the classical distmetion between the original, and 115 likeness or 
сору mmesis A theatrical mage, then, would be a representation whose mean- 
ing consists m implied smilarifies that ті shares with the experience or hfe-world 
of its audience In Western “mainstream” or "traditional" theatre this relation- 
shup is overseen by a text which situates the action in some notional time and 
place (“Once upon a time, m a galaxy far away 7) and mserts the actions of the 
protagomsts within a plot whose development is constramed, as Paul Riceour 
argues, by a logic of acuon, temporality and symbol congruent with the “world” 
of the audience (even where the fictive setung is fabulous or alien) 6 The the- 
atrical image might, as a consequence, appear to have a temporal, narrative 
form and thus fail to conform to the preconditions of inconography or iconoclasm 
which both imply a spatial, exterior existence However, the implications of 
Societas Raffaello Sanzio's autocritique, as I bope io show, concern the very the- 
atrical registration of these two Kanan forms of mtuimon 


бос Raffaclo Sanzio's Hamlet preserves an obvious relationship to the 
Shakespearean text no longer prescribes the development of the performance, or 
a logic of action, in time and space. The performance as such consists in consid- 
erable part of repetitive gestures involving a} the whole surface of the per- 
former's body b) the physical, technological space of the set ‘the technological 
space includes a metal bedframe, stuffed children's toys, plastic sheeting, writ- 
Ing matenials and a large number of electrical devices (of which more later) The 
accompanying program noles suggest a tentative equivalencics between 
some of the toys and characters in Shakespeare's text thus Ophelia is 
associated with a talking doll, Hamlet's father, is perhaps represented by 
the teddy bear 


6) Paul Кеги, 
fime ала 
Narrative, Vol 1, 
Kathleen 
Mclaughlin and 
David Peltauer 
(trans ), (1983, 
London University | 
nI Chicago Press, 
19841 

2) Sigmund Freud, | 
Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle, 
СІМ Hubback 
(trans }, (London. 


The repetitive procedures, which emerge from the permutation of these 
two spaces, resist thematic interpretation. for example, in terms of the 
“family scene” of Hamlet Thus a sequence in which the performer “fucks” 
the Ophelia doll, implies a masturbatory violence which is simultaneously 
(and neither) sadistic and masochistic Like many other repetitive 
sequences in the performance, it recalls the description in Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle of the game with the spindle played by Freud's grand- 


son Ernst According to the text the sounds which the child utters during | Internationst 
the game are “a long drawn out '0-0-0-0' followed with а joyful 'Da'" upon | Psychoanalytic 
retrieving the spindle from behind the Бей 7 On Freud’s first mterpreta- | ре 1929 
tion, Ernst's game mimes the departure (fort) and return (da) of the moth- | The Freudian | 
er However, since the mother is also the desired object, ihe game must | fody 

gratify an impnise for revenge, which сап only be realised if the child | Sye oracles, 
mimes his deprivation of the object of desire Ав Leo Bersam argues mn The | columbia 


Freudion Body, Freud’s attempt to mterpret the fort/da game founders 
upon the theoretical impossibility of ascribing ít a coherent object 9 


Unversity Press, 


in Raffaello Sanzio's Hamlet, repetibon ике// affords а principle of temporal 
development independent of the relationships and referents іп Shakespeare's 
drama, just as the fort/de ultimately cuts loose from the patnarchal scene of the 
Freudian text to pursue an independent career Textual references sucb as the 
reduction of characters io child's toys (the Орреһа doll, the Father/teddy bear), 
the vitanon of Gertrude's account of Ophelia's drownmg, the visual pun on 
“doad man's fingers” near the end are disposed paratactically, without any syn- 
(аспе or semantic connection to adjoming citations, or referential and expressive 
relation to the performer's actions on the stage 


The use of parataxis mvites comparison with the solecism, which characterises 
Ilamlet’s "апос disposition" In Shakespeare's text Hamlet frequently juxtaposes 
sentences without regard to relnvance, informativeness or consisioncy Thus his 
report to Horatio of the “wonderful news” imparted by the Ghost "Thore's never 
a villain in all Denmark - but he’s un arrant knave" followed by 


1) acknowledgement of the near tautology, 

2) an abortive dismissal, 

3) a remarkable truism ("every man hath business und desire / Such as It is") 
4) а diversion ("and for my own poor part / | will go pray”) 10 


As Horatlo retorts, "These are but wild and whirhng words" - but they are symp- 
tomatir of a more generalised strain m the mimeuc logic of the theatrical Image 
In the soliloquy of act ІІ, scene 1 Hamlet describes death as "The undiscoverad 
country, from whose bourn / No traveller returns " while the action which 
frames the soliloquy presupposes Hamlet's accepting, al least as a strong possi- 
bility, that the Spirit he has recently encountered on the castle walls is that of his 
murdored fathor. 


Societas Ruffaclo's Hamlet amphfies the earlier texts’ verbal and log- 
ical derangement in a kind of a mimesis of Its mimesis language here 
Б characterised by exira-linguisticality However, this formal opera- 
tion 15 juxtaposed with what Е referred to as the “energetics” of the 
plece 


9) William. 
Shakespoaro, Hamlet, 
TJ B. Spencor (ed ). 
(landon Penguin. 
1980), art IV, seann 7 
10) Ibid, act I, scono 5 


Energy - in Its most literal sense - is concretised in the staging of Hamlet 
Luminous arrays of positive and negatrve signs over the stage are powered by саг 
batteries distributed across the floor of the proscenmum AL the periphery of the 
stage an assortment of electrical engmes and a spark generator - quaintly remi- 
піѕселі of the monohth m Kubrick's 2001 - convert the electrochemical energy оѓ 
the batteries into a cacopbony of guns and turbines, the smmolation of a stuffed 
toy on the electrificd won bedframe, and, via the irradiation of the audiences’ 
sensory surfaces, into electrochemical energy within nervous systems [he aet 
and audlence of Hamlet i» an enormous transducer of energy, a function that 16 
framed and thematized by the presence of batteries and machines. 


This real energetics is iconoclastic, If only because 1t 15 not an image but a mul- 
ирісйу of events overftowmg the borders allotted by convention to the theatrical 
image However, Hamlet's energetics is also figural and rhetorical, a hardwired 
icon of psychic automatism 


The notlonal energetics of Hamlet prefigures the diagrammatic relation between 
Inscribed figure, serlptural surface and violence, mvitng an unavoidable com- 
parison with the energetics of Freudian metapsycbology Far from destroying the 
theatrical image, it generalises its theatricality by proposing uself as an anterior 
scene it ls as if both performor and set comprise a bomuncular motor whose vio- 
lent overcharging antecedes the psychopathologies of the Shakespearean text 


In so far as Soc Raffaello Sanzio's Hamlet presents a hypericon of the textual 
unconscious - tho unseen, behind the scenes - it repeats the Freudian iconogra- 
phy. yot has tho virtuo of re-framing some of the theoretical istabilines in 
Freud's account Freud's model of the mind as a psychic heat engine governed 
by a principle of constancy - the tendency for free energy in the system to сек 
discharge, whether in dreams, neurotic symptoms of conscious activity - is fatal- 
ly compromised by its conflation of energy and information The model of ener- 
gy seeking discharge by the most conducive route is patently inadequate as an 
account of the minimal recognitional capacities of the mind; there 1s no scientlf- 
lc rationale for extending it to an economics of desire, or of the image Soc 
Raffaello 5anzio's Hamlet transposes the botched engineering solution of psy- 
choanalysis into. thc comedic image of the Ghost m the Machine - to employ 
Gilbert Rylo's colobrated phrase 11 Because the body considered in itself is only 
а zombte, devold of psycbulogical characteristics, its operational limitations must 
be supplemented by à spiritual bomunculus In this instance the élan vital ік 
Hamlet-the-perfornier who offers us the spectacle of a pathetic body which stut- 
ters, shits, drools, scrawls and masturbates with the ejecta of its inner life, that 
impossible non-heu where the real llamlet suffers as caose and not merely as 


symptom 


This rhetoric of antoriority - despite being affirmed by ће Society's dra- 

maturge Chiara Guidi during thelr post-performance taik - is clearly at Dun o 
odds with the ресе? textual materiafity By the "materiahty" of the text, | Harmondsworth 

1 mean Its power to circulate in the form of amhivalently repeatable | Penguin 1978) See 
inscriptions independently of any priviieged of source meaning In oe yth" 
Hamlet textual materiahty is exhibited, as we have seen, m the paratac- om 

tic deployment of freely circulating written and vocal mscmplions such 
as the repetition of disjomt phrases - "My dream 15 a crime” / “Love me! Love met 
Love me!” - or In the performers’ inscription of “words” on a blackboard which 
allude to so-called “natural” languages without actually belonging to any This 
potentlality Is addressed at both a philosophical and performative levei in the 
work ol Jacques Derrida who argues that all signs of texts- Imgurslic or non-lin- 
guistic - must be repeatable “a sign that соці only occur once would not be a 


sign” 12 Since the identity of the 
sign 15 constituted by repetition 
there can be по signifying 
essence in advance of its repeti- 
tions There сап be no pure 
meaning or interiority that 1s 
sheitered from tho chance and 
fatahties of repetition, that is to 
say, af history Derrida uses the 
neologism “iterability” (from the 
Sanskrit, rara, other) іп prefer- 
ence lo “repeatabillty” since the 
repeatable essence of the text is 
always divided by difference 


Fvery sign. linguisuc or non-bn- 
guistic, spoken of written (m the 
current sense of this opposition). 
m а small or large unit, can be 
ated, put between quotation 
marks, in so doing 1t can break with evory given context, engendering an 
infinity of new contexts in a manner which is absoluteiy illimtable This does 
РЕТ 7777 пої imply that the mark 1s valid outside of a context, but on the contrary 
Derrida, Speech and | that there are only contexts without any centre or absolute anchoring 
Phenomena, David Thus ertationality, this duplication or dupircity, thts iterability of the mark 
сеге) ( is neither an accident nor an anomaly, it 15 that (normal/abnormal) wit] 
USERS out which a mark could not even have a function called “normal” 19 
University Pross 
7) 1974) See Chaptor | 1f, as i believe, Derrida is substantially correct in proposing iterability as 
nb a dioe a condition of possibility and impossibility of meaning, there must be a 
Derrida “Signature | fundamental incoherence afflicting any project - whether theatrical of 
Event Context" psychoanalytic - which purports to Interpret a derivative text in terms of 
Samucl Weber and | an experience, desire or intention that is anterior or originary Even the 
ғап), in Gerald “non-meaning” of automatism or the piay of the for/da arc textual, in so 


Grail (ed ), fsmited | far as they аге both wrought from repetitions of repetitions 

Jne (Evanston | 

Mou que I do not intend these observation as criticisms of Soc Raffaello Sanzio's 
1988) р 12 theatrical project They are, perhaps, worries about the applicability of 
10 TE i | the term “iconociasm” if Uns 15 to imply a theatre of time, energy, of 
Ballard m his story | auratic moments, or of some other “ontological den" 14 Nothing could 


“The Torminul be more nostalgic or hopeless. However, Hamlet scems far too rhetorl- 


| |. ji The cally vigilant to sustain such a naively expressionist reading It is an alle- 
È ES Fig gory of theatre as a nineteenth century machine, a transducer ot che- 


Penguin, 1966) mical energy into mechanical or radiant forms Sucb a machine, figu- 


raily, would also be a transducer of desires and passions, an expressive mstru- 
ment 


“Late twentieth century machines", as Donna Haraway observes, “have made 
thorooghly ambiguous the difference between natural and artificial, miod and 
body, self-developmy and externally designed , Our machines are distorbmgly 
lively, and we ourselves frighteningly inert” 15 If we were to replace Hamlet s 
nloeteenth century engines with, say, one of the mdostrial robots employed by 
the Aostralian performance artist Stelare in Ius piece, Third Hand - in which the 
behaviour of the robot is lioked by complex cues to a real-time compoter model 
of the behaviour of the performer - the pathos of Hamlet іп ms dead king- 
dom of machines and aotoerotic toys would be impossible to sostam Tbe 
relationship between Stelare and the robot in Third Hand 15 no longer 
symbolic, expressive or instrumental. bot functonat It represents nothing 
because Its motivating ргіпаріе is not expressive or formal but deter- 
mined by a complex feedback process which the performer can regulate 
but no longer predict or entirely control Hamlet, by contrast, invokes an 
ideally compliant theatre of matter-energy exchange “ideal” in that it 1s 
presented only as a potential or reserve, like the energy stored in its car 
batteries The absence of even the image of a functional relationship 
makes possible the plece's remarkably iostsieot textual materiality itis by 
the cooseqoent denial of a recognisable logic of action that we recognise 
the character Hamlet as an impersonal power of negation: 16 a prince 
whose exerement is a sign and whose *death" is a metonymic allusion to 
the death of another 


15) Donna Haraway 
“A Manifesto for 
Cyborgs Science, 
Technology and 
‘Socialist | ominism. 
in the 198057 in 
Coming to Ferms. 
Femmism Theory, 
Роішеч Elizabeth 
Weed (ed ) (London 
Routledge 1989) p 
176 

16) Gordana Vnuk 
makes this observa- 
uon ш Ше Chapter 
prospectus far the 
seasan of 
lcoooclastic 
Theatre 

17) Jucques. 
Derrida, La parole 
өш ее, in Writing 
and Difference, Alan 
Bass (trans ), (1967, 
London. Routledge 
and Kegan Paul 
1978) 


The iconoclastic energies of Hamlet are thus not directed at this or that 
theatrical image bot at а certain bypericon of theatrical mimesis: one 
Ironically redoleot of those deployed by avaot-garde criuqocs of theatrical 
representation - Artaud's in particular The theatre of expressive iotensi- 
ties advocated by Artaud з, as Derrida has argued in £a parole soufflée, 
merely a variation upon the theatrical text and not its otoplan - or orien- 
tal - other 17 Societas Raffaello Sanzio have nonetheless accomplisbed a critical 
re-framiog of the theatrical image - one which exhibits its dependence upon the 
regulation, control or exclosion of powers extrinsic to the theatre's representa- 
tional eogine. To this degree, at least, theatre in its traditional form both engen- 
ders the a prtort, dead space of icons and constitutes the dynamic temporality 
and anterior space presopposed by contemporary iconoclasts. 
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Audience 
I feli extremely uncomfortable during the performance - and allenated I felt it 
was a long way from anything | recognized as Familet. 1 felt uncomfortable for 
the performer, watching him go through a very uncomfortable act - a very dis- 
turbing way to spend ап hour In tha theatre You talked about the audience, It is 
understood that the work has to be shown to an audience, and I wondered if, 
maybe, the main reason for tha show was to shock, 10 make uncomfortable, to 
alienata, to frighten, because. for me the loud bangs, the smoke, the machincs, 
the physical actions of the actor, it all centered on being very uncomfortable. It's 
а very weak word, but Se is the shit and the piss and electricity meant just to 
shock, to make us faal the torror, the pain of IIamiet? I couldn't see beyond it 
somchow 


Soc. Raffaello Sanzio 

Shocking paople is not our objective, because it's sterile very clement has a 
precise meaning іп Shakespeare's Hamlet. shock comes where it is necessary, 
for at that moment those were the truest words that IIamlet could utter The 
explosion is important in a situation or space There is a whole and precise score, 
as In a musical score. between silence and that explosion These thmgs emerge 
as polarities They underline, they charge these poiarities Tbe act of wanting, the 
physica! act, Is an element that brings us back to childhood, because the journey 
that Hamlot undertakas is a backwards journey, back to the womb of the moth 
er Every word ls intended not just as a word but as a blast from a sbotgun as 


weli, su the shotgun underpins the wish to be silent But | can understand you felt 
uncomfortable, even though It was noi my mam objective 


Audience 

| сап understand the reasons behind the choices you made in order to show 
infancy, etc , but those choices are nevertheless shocking - and you know thay 
are ] think it’s easy Lo say “It was not my intention," but you do know that the 
darkness, the dirt, the pbysical acts, the blackness of the machines, are all very 
disturbing and shocking There were different choices you could have made. It's 
clear your choca has been for the brutal, if not the shocking 


Soc Raffaello Sanzio 

Yes, of course, i know that the shotgun is uncomfortable, but 1 have 10 shoot. Го 
express all that unspoken im Hamlet, the shotgun was necessary Yes, | know it’s 
uncomfortable and it's uncomfortable [or me as well, but it's withm a. very pre- 
else framework of meaning 


Audience 

But In the end are we experiencing а Freudian iook at Hamlet It's like a sym- 
Phony, 178 like music, in a way, it's orchestrated 105 niso like а work of visual 
arts ina way But m the end, оп the level of pure form, whal 1s It you want us io 
feel or to perceive, that is not in the lext? 


Soc Raffaello Sanzio 
i cannot tell you whal you should feei 


Audience 
No, but you must want to make me feel something, otherwise why bother? 


Soc. Raffaello Sanzio 
1 have already said that 1 do not presuppose what the audience should feel. 
Therefore, | respect both those who laugh and those wbo cry or whatever 


Audience 

1 undersland that you don't want to preset the exart reaction | sympathize with 
thal and appreciate it But you are creating a piece of work and you must have 
anticipated the kind of reaction that you got from Steve and other people You 
didn’t do it just for yourself. You said that when you were working on It you were 
not thinking about the audience - you thought about yourself 1 find that quite 
burd to understand 


Soc, Raffaello Sanzio 
1 didn't do it for myself. 


Audience 
iit works for you while you're working oo It... 


Soc Raffaello Sanzio 

It's what I've suid before, that the best thing about theatre is the audience And 
the audlence is unknown to me, | don't know their reaction anywhere іп the 
world It’s not just that the audlence is unknown to me, tt has to be like thal, the 
estrangement between the audience and the performers is a fundamental ele- 
meot of this instantaneous community which is created in the act of performing 
It's the strength of its future This instantancous community and commuoroo Is 
created in the act of performing - and then It's dissolved | am а part of this 
estrangement аъ woll ‘Therefore, I could not have had any preconcelved notions, 
because this estraogement is also my wealth Ido not want the audience to react 
the same way | would react I am the first spectator, as | said before, but not in 
а way that | am concerned about the audience's well being or whether 1 might 
disturb them or make them feel uncomfortable. This cannot be my concern. This 
is the concern of a pharmacist, not of an actor 


Audience 

I think the main problem is simple This does not represent Shakespeare's text. 
1 appreciate your vision and your aim very much, but sloce there is practically no 
quotation from Shakespeare. since you have aimed at the spirit of the character, 
could you have called и Macbeth, instead of Zamlet? With Just a few differences. 


Soc. Raffaello Sanzio 
No 


Audience 
Did I understaod correctly that you have been doing Hamlet for six years now? 


Soc Raffaello Sanzio 
Yes 


Audience 
Does 11 not turn into a routine? How do you keep yourself excited or enthuslas- 
tic about what you're doing? 


Soc Raftaello Sanzio 

By it s very nature, theatre bas to do with repetiton It's meaning, 15 sense lios 
10 repetrhon. When you create a performance, you destroy it forever Nothlog 
remains It's only up here. What is left of Hamiet 15 up here. So wben we do it 
again, it's for the very first time. This is the strength of theatre, nothing ever 
remains, save In your mind. 


Audience 
Is n the same performance each time? 


Soc. Raffaello Sanzio 

Technically, yes, because it’s a pattern, a score m terms of sounds, actions, 
words But tonight's performance, like all the otbers over the years thal we've 
been dolng it, is untque, it’s not a сору So this is, as Claudia said, at the root of 
the nature of theatre It would be eliminated if we 100 out a consideration of 
improvisation it's not, as we've already said, the case bere 


Audience 

Something was brought up oarlier about the reaction of the audience as a whole 
versus that of the individual spectators. It seems to me that іп the kind of work 
that you're domg > when you do not think whether it’s going to be a comedy or a 
tragedy, and It’s up to tha audlence - the very formal situation in which the audl- 
enca 15 stuck, watching it, 15 the wrong sort of relationship I had two people sit- 
ting behind me who laughed throughout the entire show, and had i not been 
incredibly engaged by what I was seeing, well, I was very Close to turning round 
and punching them With a more open performance, given tbe ability to move 
around, I would bave moved away. 


Soc. Raffaello Sanzio 

As regards the first part, І naver sald that I didn't know whether 1 was creating 
а comedy or a tragedy, 1 know exactly what it is. What | don’t know ls whether 
people wili laugh or cry But f also understand your wish for Бетпе able to move 
away 


Audience 

I've never been to a production in Britain and beard an audience so voluble, 
speaking, reacting so loudly, before It's very unusual in my experience. It's vary 
interesting, althougb I felt very uncomfortable, it's very interesting that we were 
free to .. 1 could hear people laughing, i could hear people cringing, 1 could hear 
people talking, and I was talking, commenting on- In retrospect, I feel pleased 
that I was able to have sucb a strong rencüon at the moment, not afterwards but 
during the performance. It's vary unusual, I think Is it disturbing for the actor? 


Soc. Raffaello Sanzio 

We've certainly had a lot of movement tomght It was, from the very boginning, 
а common occurrence that fifty percent of the audience would walk out 
Yesterday, for cxample, it was very quiet 


Audience 

Your answer links to what I was taiking about, which 1s - Would all those people 
have walked out if they could have chosen somewhere else to be within the 
arena? There are people who want to be there, who want more, and those who 


want less It’s the kind of performance that doesn't invite one kind of reaction, it 
is an open performance that expects a variety of different reactions, and I won- 
der whether a theatre where the audience is sitting and cannot move, | wonder 
whether that is the kind of place for this type of work 


Soc. Raffaello Sanzio 

It is important tor us that our relation to the audience 1s frontal, hecause it’s 
important for us that there is a clear relationship between those that arc схроз- 
ing themselves and those who have come there to watch those who are being 
exposed 


Audience 
"hat doesn't really answor my question, because you can estabhsh your space 
hetwecn the performer and an audience by othcr means than making sure an 
audience sits In a seat. Thera are devices. 
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There «s not one self There are not ten selves ME ts only a position т 
equihbruum. (One among а thousand others, continually possible and 
always at the ready.) An average of "me's," a movement іп the crowd. in 
the name of many. I sign this book 


Henry Michaux 


use the expression tconoetasttc theatre to define the performances of cer- 
tain theatre companies and directors which 1 first brought together in а 
theatre scason organised, under that name, in Chapter Theatre (Cardiff, 
Waies) in October and November 1998 They represented my purest aes- 
thetic choice | have been closely foliowing and cbamploning their work 
from the very beginning of their careers (many of them bave performed 
In Zagreb at the Eurokaz festival, often several tumes) Although the icon- 
oclastic aesthetic does not function accordmg to the usual requirements of main- 
stream theatre, some of these groups (Soc Raffaello Sanzio, BAK-truppen) have 
become stars of the International festivals in recent years, and are being pro- 
duced by the most influential tboatre institutions of Europe 


Soc Rattuello Sanzio, BAK-truppen, Goat Isiand, Theatre du Point Aveugle, 
Branko Brezovec (In this context, we should also mention Forced Entertainment 
Bulgarian director Ivan Stanev and the Japanese group Gekidan Kaitaisha) rep- 
resent a radical shift from the aesthetic of the so-called new theatre mainstream, 
whith in itseif played an important role m the eighties іп opening up theatre 
toward utliising visual arts, high technology, other media and dance The new 
theatre mamstream is characterisod by a cold self referential style, an aesthetic 
purity, a formalism and, as regards the production process, a transnationalism 
(а metalinguistic comprehensibility) Defined in these terms, mpovative theatre 


mainsiream was most often connected with the Fiemish and Dutch wave (Rosas, 
Jan babre, Need Company, Wim Vandekeybus and the Dotch dance scene) of the 
early eighties and tbe American theatre produced m Europe (The Wooster Group, 
Peter Sellars, Robert Wilson) The efficiency of their language, primarily in the 
festval-circuit market, resulted in fashionable mutations whicb soon spread 
across the iiuropean stages, eventually making the European theatrical land 
scape uniform (after the fall ol the Berlin Wall the aesthetic of the new theatre 
was successfully exported to Eastern Europe as well) Today, wherever onc goes, 
one always secs the same performances, we are terrorised by a single theatre 
language New Theatre has become a vogue that guarantees a ready-made dose 
of provocation on which theatres and festivals feed 


At the same time, in the early nineties, the voice of a radically different language 
(atterite radicale), coming from the margins of Europe and, in a broader con- 
text, from non-European cultures became ever more discernible We might call 
that phenomenon posi-maimstream (as described by Knut Ove Arntzen) for want 
of a more accurate term. Tbe post-mainstream shifts the focus of the artistic 
interest from the western centres of economic and cultural power 10 other areas. 
It can be briefly described as a concept which merges styles and traditions that 
could not be combined within the idea of the mainstreain Combinations such as 
theatre of the image with ritual theatre or contemporary technology with tradi- 
попа! forms The artists using that type of language situate themselves radically 
on the margins Their performances are not intended solely for exploitation by 
the interoational theatre market, they find their place primarily within the envi- 
ronment from which they onginate In most cases it is a question of strong direc- 
torial concepts easily handling diverse theatre styles, genres, methods of direct- 
Ing and acting. Recycling not only the tradition of their own, often multicultural 
environment, but also the forms of the mainstream itself. The decoding and deci- 
phering of that theatre language creates certain problems of perception because 
the staying, or decorative, elements of the old and used-up theatre styles are 
often employed, as welll as elements of local folklore and popular mythology. This 
sometimes gives the impression of an old-fashioned or folklore theatre, and 
remarks such as 12 ts the theatre of the seventies, - we have seen plenty of that 
in the theatre of Eastern Europe, and the like, cao often be beard 


П 


in the context of post-mamstream we сап talk about several circles In the 
innermost one i inciude several artists who deal with the problem of iconoclasm, 
le destruction of the image as a potential bearer of ideology We have witnessed 
a large number of new-theatre mamstream artists, who often come from the field 
of visual urts, attempt to liberate the ianguage of theatre from the ideology of the 
text by relymg upon image as а possibie soluuon In thor rejection of the text 
they start outside the probiem The iconoclastic artist gocs back to the original 
material of the theatre text, actor and the tradition within which S/he explores 


bow theatre, using logocentric statements, can be freed from the engineering of 
representational functions At the same timc, S/he deals wiih the ideology of 
image how to connect the berated sentence with the liberated image wiil be 
her/his main concern in other words, S/he sets the question of how to protect 
theatre from the codification that blocks the imagmation 


Analysing iconoclastic theatre, defined in these terms, we can rely on the anti- 
psychological thcorios of Deleuze and Guattari wbo, m their book The Antr- 
Oedipus, writc of tho fluxes of desire Our unconscious is too vast to have an 
object of desire “One could rather say that desire lacks subject, or thai desire 
lacks a stable subject." (The Anti-Oedipus) Socioty imposes objects of desire in 
order to implement repression The unconscious does noL ask what the meaning 
ol the object is but what is Ив usage Tbe unconscious does not create images, but 
the energy of desire it does not produce the concrete, but produces the produc- 
tion, the mechanism of the unformed The desire docs not ask What does u 
mean?, but How does it work? The meanings belong to the reading Every codi- 
fication 15 a system of ideological traps, for “the imaginary consciousness makes 
nothingness, tho absence of essence, its object” (Durand). The obligation of this 
kind of theatre is “noi to deliver reality, but to create an allusion to the conceiv- 
able that cannoi be represented” (Lyotard) 


Counting on the instability of the subject, iconoclastic theatre starts from inter- 
acuons and differences. Saussure, emphasising the relationa! nature of the lin- 
guistic system, slates that “in the linguistic system there are only differences, 
without positive terms Language is not substance, but form." (Cours). Language 
does not consist of words, as positive entities which attract each other in mutual 
relations in order to create a system, but of the signs which arc products of the 
system of differences “Ihe signifier is wbat represents the subject for another 
signifier” (Lacan) If we apply this formula to the analysis of the dramaturgica! 
methods used by iconoclastic artists, we shall see that the dramatic subject docs 
nol exist as a posilive entity, comprised of a certain number of formative or psy- 
chological characteristics, it i its phenomenological aspect that 1$ put into ques- 
ton 


1 is not simply a matter of destroying dramatic character, usmg methods which 
we have already encountered (and exhausted) in the practice of modern theatre 
from Strindberg onwards (the so-calied technique of elementary characters), but 
of attempting to find a relational system of differences in ү/шеһ dramatic ele- 
ments (dramatic characters) would not exist as such, but only in reiation to other 
elements (other dramatic characters), which would also not merely be only pres- 
ent or absent In the performance by the company Soc Raffaello Sanzio, Hamlet's 
question to бе or not to be 15 transformed into to бе and not to be Наше! with 

draws mto the space of that uncasy balaoce tike an aulistic child he assumes а 
neutral position which 15 not a void, but bemg and not being at the same time 

The strength of that position, which precedes language and the story, offers him. 


a wide range of opporiunilies Tbe бос. Raffaello Sanzio return Hamlet to ше 
childhood, in which relationships are reduced to basic elements breastfeeding, 
defecation (the performer urinates on stage, writes with his [acces оп the wall), 
and parents that become dolls to play with (the father is present in the form of a 
teddy bear, Ногашо is a parrot, Ophelia is a talking doll, and the mothor 1s a kan- 
garoo) Underground forces at work іп Amleto аге, here, nothing того than а 
series of differences which frighten by thelr arbitrariness To emphasise the dis- 
tance oven mora, ilamlct is played by Horatio, the justification for which exists 
in Shakespeare's play At the end of the tragedy, llamlet assigns to Horatio the 
task of telling his story to the world 


Absent thee from Уейсиу awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath іп paw, 
To tell my story. (V2) 


liow to tell a story that is, in its complexity, unattainable m language? ilow to 
reach Hamlet, and not encode him, not restrict him by the poverty of his repre- 
sentauonal forms? The actor writes the text on the wall. constantly modifying 
words for which he always keeps finding new meanings (how to crark the code 
of the sentenca?) Every sentence means something specific until it starts mean- 
ing something else That something eise ls always a hidden possibility. 
Unbearahle and disturbing explosions and gun shots, which we hear in the per- 
formance, denote the utmost possibility of wbat Натісі would like to express, but 
for which he finds the human volce and language insufficient. The stage 15 sur- 
rounded by batteries and machines whlch turn on automatically In the long-last- 
ing intervals of silence, both they and the performer are recharging thelr ener- 
gies, Explosions - silence, these are the two power poles between which the pulse 
of the performance is situated 


In а similar way, in Brezovec's Hamlet (Turkish Drama, Skopje, 1995), we can- 
not find out who Hamlet really is and what hc looks hke his words are dispersed 
through the dramaturgica! functions of other cbaracters. Hamlet refuses to be 
encoded into a precise entity, hls phenomenological aspect yet agam becomes 
questionable Derrida defines every element of the system by "the traces of other 
clemants oi the system" That chain, that creation, is the text which was created 
in tha transformation of another text. “There are only differences and traces of 
trates everywhere” (Positions) ‘That means that Патігі does not exist as a dra- 
matic character as such, with a certaln number of features, he exists by virtue of 
being different from Laertes or Claudius, by means of the traces left im him by 
other cbaracters, characters who in their own turn are also cxternaliscd clc- 
ments of the whole system of Shakespeare's play If we would want to Lake the 
matter (0 its extreme, we might say thal сусп the play Hamlet consists of traces 
and transformations of other Shakespeare plays The system of differences can 
therefore be infinitely multiplied through King Lear, Macbeth, Iulus Caesar, etc 


Yet another exampie could be Brezovec's performance So, So іп the perform 
ance, hased on the autohiographical texts of French visual artist Sophie Caile 
Suites Venitiennes, Hotel and Historres Vrates two French actresses and a 
Croatian actor play out the narration of a story іп a real hotel apartment With 
the complex weh of text m Sintes Veritiennes, the actor appears as Henry B , the 
male object of desire One of the actresses narrates, while the other parücipates 
m the story as the subject Tbe man supphes the authoress with emotion, bow- 
ever, at the same ішпе, that emotion does not exist. АП ihe elements of an emo- 
tional sexual intercourse are present These elements Nourish, prepare for con- 
summation, hut when the meeting finally occurs, ihe catharsis fails to happen 
Ге Croatian language which the actor uses, foreign to both French actresses, 
only adds to the stranger's mystery and fans the female fantasy. But the actor 1s 
actually uttering female texts from the collection Hotel. The mzse-en-scenes of the 
{wo stories overlap the mans in the position of a chambermaid, while the two 
women are in (he position of a married couple on whom she spies. This creates 
constant jomp-cots from one system to the other, and ihe male-female relauon- 
ship vibrates in the maximum number of combinations 

The iconoclastic aspect of the performance, through its openness, leaves Infinite 
possibilities of interpretation to the aodience 


But ihe layering goes on The performance is given in a real environment, in a 
rea] hotel room Тһе effect of complete authenticity is dissolved with the projec- 
tion of a film on the wails of ihe room everyday scenes from Venice where Sophie 
Calle’s stories really take place On the backdrop of such a realistic palimpsest 
something strange and bizarre happens The actors play the game and quit it, 
something Is burning in them and is then extingoished, some strange energies 
become manifest We cannot define what we are watehing - we do not know who 
is who and to whom the words actually belong There is one only fixed, sohd 
image at the very end - four photographs by Sophie Calle projected on the wall 
Only tbese photographs, this single physical Image, point toward something that 
might he the ultimate purpose and goal of this process to expose the conflicung 
mental and emouonal states whicb bad brought these images to expression In 
other words, to outline the structures of the encrgies that preceded the creation 
of these photographs. 


In a similar way, ihe performance sea & poison by Goat Isiand breaks down the 
process throogh which we come to the final scene (death of the young George on 
the battlefield) What precedes it 15 a series of floating mages, the fragihty and 
unfinished state of which require the active involvement of the aodience The 
images are simultaneously created and destroyed, they are shown in the very 
process of coming mto bemg The performance seems to question the horder-line 
which defines the final shape of an mage, 16 m whicb moment does the image 
become codified, fixed m its meanmg The heap of earth on the performer's head 
acquires the meaning of fertile soil wben seed is planted into it Tbe meaning 


consolidates when watering and positioning of a lamp, representing the sun the 
plant needs, are added to this action 


Speaking of the rehearsing/devisiog process, Goat islaod emphasises that it fol 

lows the same nonadcological principles as are visible m the actual performance 

Members of the company never begin work with a pre-set goal They never know 
where the performance is going and the way it will look m the end Everything is 
very [ragile and a large number ol posslhillties, origmating tn simple relations 
between tho body and space, are open 


Ihe extreme playfulness of the BAK-truppen company could he deserihed as the 
ultimate consequenco of those procedures The framework of the show is hard to 
discern -we hear obscure texts about drinking hinges, about the unificatioo of the 
Chinesa and tha Laplanders, a stroog spirit is beiog distilled on stage and dis- 
tributed to the audience, there is dancing, ete i-ven if something else were gomg 
on, It would not matter. One has the Impression that anythmg could happen The 
actors are only passing time on staga The performanca seems (o be invoking 
Valery's Instruction about “the hidden power that enables the creation of all 
lables”, 


In all these examples the performers are not playing particular characters, they 
are merely uttering the text. In order to emphasise distance and preclude thc 
ideotification of the actor with the character, а meta-context is created Horatio 
Is situated betweeo Hamlet and llamlet's text In other examples the interactioo 
of various texts/roles aod performers makes «t impossible to tell who is who, who 
plays whom and who plays which role We also notice disregard of the usual fea- 
turas of good theatre there ls no spectacle, oo pretty Images, everything seems 
to he somewhat amateurish, awkward, sometimes rough The actors are bemg 
frome about the concept of relaxed, non-gestural arting (in the performance of 
Juhus Caesar by the Soc Raffaello Sanzio a hanner is lowered readiog this ts not 
acting) They do not try to represent characters in their psychological complexi- 
ty Such an асап style | often call noble dilettantrsm EG Craig, having in mind 
the notion of the super-puppet, conceived after the example of some theatre 
forms of the Far East, wrote “Neturalsm comes when arüficiality has become 
obsolete and horing But do not forget that there 1» also a noble artifictaltty". 
Closing the access to his ioner bemg, whilst emphasising the Craigean “actor's 
impersonal magic’, the iconoclastic actor usually offers a single gestural line for 
the character, leaving it to the spectator to do the rest 


Frangois-Michel Pesenti (Theatre du Point Aveugle) lets his actors dissipate ener- 
gy on stage, shouting, weeping, going crazy, uttermg their own or somebody 
else's texts, “acting”, all under the illusion of domg something important, of 


participating in the creation of the drama In the end, И will become clear that 
what they are doing leads nowhere There аге no characters, no characterisa- 
tion, no story or conflict It all comes down to simply bemg on stage The Actor 1s 
the only material of creation. The souod of hus naked flesh becomes the form 
Pesenti says of this process “I do not want the actor to be magnanimous, 40 give 
what could be called the food of his art to the audience Quite the contrary, | want 
his poetic gesture to break ће consciousness of the other 1 do not wish that the 
audience be seduced, but that it recoils, 14 withdraws, alone in that dark zone ot 
its own self ц did not even know existed 7 


The significant presence of animals (dogs, apes, horses, cows) m most perform- 
ances by the Sov Raffaello Sanzio сап be taken as an example The animals 
introduce an elemont of unpredictability Into the otherwise rigid structure of the 
performance They roprosent the comment-freo physical presence of the hody 
(the body appears as ап ronie signal of non-Ideolomcal deployment) 


IV 


What concept of indraduallty lurks behind this sort of theatre? in answering this 
question, we shall draw upon Klossowskr's comment on Nietzsche “The cen- 
trifugal forces never flee the centre. but are forever drawing close to it, only to 
go away from It the next instant so strong are the oscillations shaking the Indl- 
vidual looking for its centre and not seeing the circle of which he 1s a part Those 
oselllailons arc shaking him because they cach correspond to a person different 
from the Image he has of himself from the point of view of the centre that cannot 
be found Idenüty is essentially contingent and every identity has to go through a 
chain of other identities, so that the contingent presence of each of them could 
bocome truly imperative”. 


Peor Gynt reaches the same conclusion when comparing man to an omon For ail 
our striving to peel an onion, layer by layer, boping to get to its centre, m the end 
we find the centre empty Trying to get to the centre of the individual, breaking 
through the layers of the conscious and the unconscious, we eventually see that 
the centre that would gather all the contradictory aspects of a persoo does not 
exist Deleuze and Guaitan say “The subject expands over the periphery of the 
cirele In which the centre has abandoned its own self” We reach the schizo ana- 
lytical procedure, whicb starts from the assumption that the subject сап simul 

taneously live the various layers of his spirituahty Such a vision of man is opti 

mastic, be is seen as an inexhaustible source of possibilities Man 15 a creature of 
an inconcelvable range of spiritualities, the complexity of which can nowadays 
only be attained by the theatre 


Note: 


In the aforementioned examples one is dealing with the individual breakthroughs 
of the artists who have for years been working on the not particularly pleasant 
fringes of agreed protocols, exposing the ideological pressures of comc ebarges, 
and which the Eurokaz festival has been following in the so-called herde stage 
of the Iconoclasüc theatre Iconoclasm has recently been boiled down to a few 
stylistic features, which сап be noticed in the work of very young companles, 
some of which Eurokaz has presented this year, and it intends to do the same 
next year 


Wo can speak of the second generation iconoclusts, who bave brought disregard 
for the features of good theatre to its extreme, who enthral by the indolence of 
passive theatriealisation, and to whom the follnwing terms apply. bizarre con- 
nections, noble dilettantism., passing the tune, directing the void. Fearing not the 
worn out signs, sbabby set designs and elliptic indications, the performers are 
playing with the expectations of the spectator and with the conventions of his 
perception In the distinctiveness of their physical presence on stage, by refusing 
to engage m а visual апғасиуепеьь, they neglect the laws of market consump- 
tion Today, the semantic field of the term iconoclasm seems perhaps too narrow, 
too rigid, almost technical, to encompass this new structure of feeling, which 
reflects the altered understanding of the term theatre 


A new styllstie phenomenon ls being created, which theory will have to 
approach . 


translated from the Croatian by i ada Dawtdowsky and Jomislav Briek 


MARTEN SPANGBERG 


BAK-truppen 


Tur BAK-TRUPPEN ARE EXPERIMFNTING WITH EXPRESSION BY 
MEANS OF AN EGALITARIAN DRAMATURGY, WHERE THF VISUAL, TEX- 
TUAI, TECHNOLOGICAL AND MUSICAL ELEMENTS ARE TREATED AS 
EQUAL IN TERMS OF SCENIC ACTION. THE TRADITIONAL THEATRE 
HIFRARCHIES, I. F. THE ORDFRING OF ELEMENTS, ARE REPLACED BY 
AN OPEN INTFRPLAY, DEFINED BY SHARP CONCEPTUAL ARTICULA- 
TIONS, THE USE OF ELEMENTS FROM PERFORMANCE AND DANCF, OT 
NON-ACTING AS A RASIC PRINCIPLE, AND A SORT OF EXTREMELY 
FRONTAL CABARET DRAMATURGY, OFTFN WITH A LET'S-HAVE-A- 
ONE-LINER SORT OF MOTIVATION, NOI BOTHERING WITH CLASSICAT. 


DRAMAiURGY FOR ONF SECOND 


"Peer. now you're lying!" 

"Оһ, yes, | am!” 

"Tho opening of Ibsen's Peer Gynt, only slightly transformed by the BAK-Truppen 
The originai denying protagomst - "Oh. no, I’m not" - constitutes, in ns sustained 
tie, the basis of the drama. illusion Peer, the adventurer, then takes the audience 
by the hand on his spicy trip round the world In the BAK-truppen’s version, 
called Super Peer, the hero is exposing the possibility that he's шы a boy with a 
vivid imagination, somebody looking for a one-liner Considered from a reac- 
tionary point of view, this 1s where the drama vanishes The BAK-troppen's Peer 
simply says. No illusion, nothing is happening, except on the level of the person- 
al, and who gives a fuck about authenticity anyway 


For a second, however, the dramatic proposal dics, the theatrical utopia slips out 
the back door, and the spectator has to accept that there will be no story, no well 
wrought dramaturgy or believable actmg, nothing of the desired escape from 
everyday troubles, or the cynicism-soaked world (120, стао. utopia Ihe BAK- 
truppen then reconsider It's resurrection ішпе! Ob, no, there's a monster! (A 
slimy red character with buge fangs rushes by ) It's gonna kill me! A monster! (A 
group of soldiers heading the same way) Мооооо, 1:5 the Seagull! No, nooo, it's 
Uncle Vanya! (Tbe slimy creature, the soldiers body parts hanging from 15 jaws, 
speeding in the opposite direction.) Holy smoke, the monster i Christopb 
Marthaler, no 1t's, it's 


Instead of travelling with Ibsen а k a. Peer for a dramaturgically correct guide, 
the audience is invited to travel with the BAK-truppen Travel to all of those more 
or less unbehevable places and situations where the troupe has been to, and we 
are assured there will be no more pre-historic demons hiding m the wings. 
Perhaps it was Hans-Thics Lehmann who once gave a zero degree definition of 
theatre “i's a room without windows.” Lehmann dismisses all motivation to 
define theatre as communication - artive, passive or whatever - which in the end 
always have (о result in productions flattering the audience as much as possible 

As for entertainment, ! personally choose David Letterman over the City Theatre 

Then, of course, one can he more or less sophistieated when fürting, and at the 
end of the day there are some basics that can move any mountain sentimental- 
ity (Alain Platel), spectacle of beauty (Jan Fabre), achon (Wim Vandckeybus), or 
а high comie level (Christoph Marthaler) Папь-Тһіеѕ Lehmann’s definition, both 
ironic aod metaphoric, maintains that the only prerogative of theatre is Huson. 
One has to close the door, step into the dark and experience a new morning, oth- 
erwise what is there to beleve т. Actmg is after all about learning by heart what 
somebody else has written, then trying to convince the audience it’s one's own, 
ог as Nietzsche formulated it in The Birth of Tragedy "the primary dramatic 
phenomenon projecting oneself outside oneself and then acting as though one 
had really entered another body, another character” It’s sad bul, to a large audi- 
ence, theatre Is still precisely about this, beleving А notion more absurd then 
regarding emotions in a Whitney Houston song as authentie It is of course pos- 
sible to argue that street-theatre, or any open-air spectacle, has left an open wm- 
dow But this is again an illusion, the opening m the web bas only been covered 
with another kinds of drive, conventionally with highly styhsed acting, non-the- 
atrical skills obstructing the gaze, or a close encounter with the audience that 
increase the levels of spectacle, and finally it's a matter of magic one just has to 
make sure the spectator is looking for something else 


The BAK-truppen show no fear, no bulishiting around here, since to do what 
they аге domg, in Super Peer expheitly and ın other performances m а more sub- 
tle way, 1s putting oneself (as performer) in the position from where the audience 
expect utopia 10 flow In one sentence they turn illusion topsy-turvy it’s dead and 
ішпей - finito, over and out The BAK-truppen open the windows (metapborically 


and literally, іш Super Peer at one point they unbinge all doors, windows and 
other openings onto the pecformance space, announce a break and go on рег- 
forming), kick out characters aod introduce real-time. What happens when the 
BAK-truppen goes on stage. is first of all that there's nothing hidden by theatri- 
cahty, and second that It's as good as Coke, it's the real thing 


In Very Good from 1997-98 there is а paint where the performec garbles the text 
and says, with the most natural of voices, "it's always right with a blunder!” its 
Just that he states It In exactly the same way іп every performance In the samo 
perfoemance an apparatus destlling alcohol is placed centre stage, like a totem 
pole, and the audience are invited to taste the spirit made during the show it's 
really OK, served with coffee and a coppec-com that keops the ghosts away, at 
least foc a white 


The BAK-iruppen, in opposition to mosi theatce produced in the Western 
Hemisphere, ace a perfect WYSIWYG, they accept the consequences ot thrting 
and use any method, but would never make a second choice, which is the differ- 
ence between natural end naturalistic Or as the BAK-truppen put it in their The- 
Shadows-Inspired-Chinese-restaurant-sing-a-song CD Come On Every Body: “yoo 
shoold hava a soft drink before we take the real thing, which is always, whiskey." 


The BAK-truppeo have been working together since the mid-805 and 
were founded In Becgen, a ramy university town m the westernmost 
part of Norway, by a group of theatre students At that time, Knut Ove 
Arntzen stacted teaching at the institute and his international knowl- 
edge and netwock created an extremely vital situation, producing not 
only the BAK-truppen, but other theatre and dance collaborations, as 
woll as a new performance space ihe Bergen International Theatre 
The Theatregarage, as it was called, has slnce the late 80s been the 
most Important space for the development of new theatrical and chore- 
ographic expcessions, both as a platform for regional groups but also 
theough an impressive numbec of International guest performances It 
1 Interesting to follow the development of the BAK-truppen, growing on 
this creative soil, dominated as It at the time was by the highly aesthet- 
іс theatre combined with German influences, The Wooster Group and 
the post-modern concepts, introduced to the Nordic theatre by Knut Ove 
Arntzen 1 Eveo thoogh the eariy productions ace not fully autonomous 
- eg, Germania fot in Berlin (1989) bas a set ciosely resembling tbat 
for the Wooster Group's productions such as L.S.D - the group intro- 
duces an extremely personal aesthetic where precision is everything 
and perfection is nothing A theatrical peesentatioo where the process 


1 One wonders how 
the Nardi. theatre 
became post-modern 
at all. a problem 
based on the fact that 
It was never modern, 
but itis clear that the 
homogeneity of the 
ейш ап system In 
Scandinavia, and the 
hegemony af the 
Stanustavsky oriented 
acung processes tu a 
large extent closed 
the possibility for 
ather practices ta 
develop An exrepuon 
influence of 
ғыл but it grew 
mie an autonomous. 
branch of the 
Scandinavian theatre 
landscape due tu à 
principal exclusion 
from the istitutional 


is visible in the pecfocmaoce aod whece the performance bas heen meee роса 

deceotralised using a very clear framework, thus exposing theatre as а | therapy rather Шеп a 

mechanics of human interaction eue methodo- 
logy 


Irans } 


2 Клш Ove Arntzen 
Det ny питеихќе 
speil postmod- 
егтізте teatraktet 
og performance, m 
Iealervilunskapelige 
Grundlagsproblemer 
ed Live Ilow (Oslo 
1994) p 97, (my 


The BAK-truppen is consistently working with a non-hrerarchreal strueture, per- 
baps a necessity for the work they have presented The beterogeneity of their 
ideas and the resistance within the group is rongemal and, as one «ап imagine, 
а pain m the ass when things are going out of band But, of course, this is also 
what the BAK-truppen desire a situation, or a process, where the predirtabihty 
of a presentation or a performance is so loose and ambiguous that earh of the 
performers has to show him- nr berself, (һеш own vulnerability, and sometimes 
get lost. They know very weli what they are doing, but they are sill doing 1t 
Their rynirism is only aimed at knowledge, and would never rontamimate their 
doing, the action, whirh would, of course, make the BAK-truppen totally unin- 
teresting since their vulnerabihty would long be gone Sometimes the group is 
fully childish, stupid to the point of insanity, hut the criteria of bow one should 
preferably experience their assertion 15 not of whether they аге good on stage or 
nol. The only exigency is to what extent does the expression carry the meanmg 
of their utteranres How we say something is not interesting anymore, it 15 say- 
ing it that rounts The BAK-truppen are probably the only Scandinavian stage агі 
since the late 70s that has had апу pohtical commitment whatsoever And 1 am 
not talking about the semi-institutonalised pieces about mmugration, social 
injustice, bulma, or incest (which сап be as interesting as they want), but they 
ace certainly not political, since they are always only vulgar, or simphfied, trans- 
lations of a poliucally correct discourses created by the media 


‘The BAK-truppen would never make a theatre production of something thal is 
better off as a book, a demonstration, a CD, a dinner party, or whatever There is 
only the wish to say something that ілішілік the team And as we all know, the 
problem with theatre із that too many people making theatre 1s in love with it 
And love 15 reactionary, since we alter all still wish to be passionate (a temporary 
sensation, non-repeatablo and volatile like dreams). What is even worse, the 
majority of theatre lovers are not in love with theatre as such, but in dolng or 
playing it, just as one likes to have a bot bath, or prefers IB to iumeson 
The mimetic play formulated in the BAK-truppen's performanres 1s a double- 
reflection where different situations inform cach other, and where the spectator 
has to interpret the frirtion between the reflections on the basis of those refler- 
tions What matters here is not primarily 10 transmit a narration or a position, 
suggested by the action, but to introduce to the spectator the necessity of taking 
а stand In short, the theatriral experience bas been transformed from being a 
reading of a narration, presented as а bermetic suspension, 10 an 
interpretation of the gaze of the spectator him- or herself This із a 
consequence of the vanishing of theatre’s political subtext, and its 
transformation into other forms of actruism, whirh theatre researcher 
Knut Ove Arntzen explains as being due to the fact that art has lost its 
significanco as an operative critical position with respect to politits “It 
bas" argues Arnizen, "been eaten by its operative flexibrhty " 


Тһе BAK-truppen thus turn towards the activity of secing as such, creating a kind 
of density of the gaze, making the ideology of the gave visible in the sense of 
Lacan's classical sentence 71 see only from one point, but in my existence | am 
looked at from all sides " i асап here states that the one seeing 15 always in the 
grasp of a certam perspective, authoritative or not, phallic or not, and also bhnk- 
ered by that particular perspective It is the blind spots that the BAK-truppen are 
always auming at he strategy of double-reflection is an objcct/event that shows 
the show, and provokes the spectator 10 return, to think again, to take a sccond 
look A return which creatas an oscillating insecurity between the scoing sub- 
ject’s reading and the cracking object, between a private and radically public, 
fully inseribed landscape A constellation of objects or events, which, according 
to Peggy Phelan, reveals the traces of its false promises - their service to the 
dreamscape of logocentnsm On another level, it is a question of the notion of the 
sobject's desire to be seen by the other 


‘The BAK-truppen initially developed a particular visual dramaturgy, which part- 
ly abandoned classical reprasentation und was anti-mimetic fhey worked with 
recycled fragments of classical texts and methods, consciously forgetting their 
original status In other words, the BAK-troppen were using sampling with an 
atlitude, where different parts highhght each other in an internal critique, and 
where alt elements of the theatrical expression carry the same weight In this 
perlod, the BAK-truppco are experimenting with expression by means of an egal- 
ltarian dramatorgy, where the visual, textual, technological and musical ele- 
ments are treated as eqoal in terms of scenic actlon The traditional thoatro hier- 
archias,1 e the ordering of elements, are replaced by an open interplay, defined 
by sharp conceptual articulations, the uso of elements from performance and 
dance, of non-acting as a basic principle, and a sort of extremely frontal cabaret 
dramaturgy, often with a Iet’s-bave-a-one-liner sort of motivation, not bothermg 
with classical dramaturgy for one second 


Ші particularly in their Ibsen adaptations, Brand after Ibsen (1987), When the 
Dead Awaken (1990), and a serles of performances based on Peer Gynt (1992-4), 
that the group is engagiog in what one could call a new-epic ironic dramaturgy 
which departs from classic narrative or еріс structures dominantly used within 
the modern western theatre tradition As has earher becn noted, the BAK-trup- 
pen are In their productions inhabiting a deconstructive building-site which is 
utterly remorseless, where the remains of the original text might be two words, 
or a cover page Of course, it 15 а Vatermord, but the ironic finesse aod con- 
sciousness are so virtuoso virtuous that Harold Bloom would eat his heart out 


In their re-arranged dramaturgy, narrative structures are paraphrased and com- 
mented on by means of clichés of classical and romantic representation Allegory 
and metaphor are uscd and re used, but now In a non-esseotrabist iron way, 
where character or portrait is abandoned and the presentation could be onder- 
stood as a kind meta-skepticism, half-ironic, half-romantic, commenting on both 


theatre ns such and the text in hand The transformed dramaturgy with its addi- 
tional theatrical clichés transgresses the consummate and formally perfect post- 
modern expression, opposes the so called image theatre, and responds to 
improvisation and personai, private material with its ostensibly foatiog quality 
Consequently, persona! anecdotes, generally relaung to a larger theme or macro- 
dramaturgy, and personal experiences and expressions emanating from within 
the perlormer, become part of the compositioo The performors are enactiog 
themselves in а kind of new-mimetic, unconfined play with post-moderoity A re- 
cycling effect is craated when the play with circulated modern and post-modern 
elements is given a new and imperfect expression ihese strategies have beeo 
further re-arranged into and used io what could be called a private toxtual land- 
seapo A world of references closely related to the mythological characteristics ol 
the cootext іп whicb the group is active the BAK-truppen must then be onder- 
stood as having been fully glocal before the word was even invented, sioce with- 
ui this post-mainstream theatrical expression the local/marginal reveals the gloh- 
aVmainstream іп а kind of post-ideolugical trivialism The formal language devel- 
oping from these strategies requires multi-layered personal іорш from the per- 
former, who has to provide parts of a personal realm to stabilise an insecure aod 
floating perfomativa field. The process is letting the group free io an unfamiliar 
landscape In this sense, the development which has taken piace within the the- 
atre aesthetic is closely coooccted to the accomplishments in the visual arts and 
musie, high- or lowhrow, pop or not. 


In Very Good, ће BAK-truppen suggest to the minorities of the Nordic countries 
that they should coilahorate with large entities, hoge economies and influential 
Structures, even if they be such ooly in terms of quantity in a letter to the Prime 
Minister of the Sami-people, living in the very north of Scandinavia, the BAK- 
truppen crack open the cooventions of power-structures by directly questioning 
the strategy of the minorities being loyal to cach other. This loyalty is of course 
positive, but the BAK-truppen propose that minorities, such as the Sami-people, 
should collaborate with China, for exampie Through such a liuison, the Sami- 
people would first of all galn approximately ooe bilhon supporters In relation to 
the prevatling situation in China the proposal might not he fully acceptable, bot 
on the other hand it is not the political milieu hut the buman beings that the BAK- 
iruppen are interested in It 15 not a statement of crisis, bot presents itsell rather 
as a means of overcoming, transgressing, in one way or another, and with a gen- 
erous gesture, the premises of the prevalent discourse 


‘the position from which the proposition is made, enhances this geoerous tonus 
in two directions Оп the one hand, the BAK-truppen are operating from a con- 
text, and a language, which in comparison with Chinese is infinitesimally small, 
and the Sam-people һауе for ccoturies been abused by the Norwegian officials, 
and as thc BAK-truppen is re presenting four thonsandths of the Chinese popula- 
поп, they are thus in a similar position And on the other, the BAK-truppen 
expose ao extreme level of vulncrahility, of an honesty that relies on the possible, 


leaving the resulting contradictions wide open, mauntaining that the possible 
does not become necessary just because it can be realised, but rather because it 
remains possible 


What at first glanca can seem arbitrary, intuitive, shallow, or childish m the BAK- 
truppen’s expression may perhaps be enhgbtened by Mieis 1 chmann's analysis of 
The Wooster Group's performance Brace Up!, where be emphasises the potential 
of deconstruction conceived of as an aesthetic and criücal strategy By means of 
a similar method, Tbe Wooster Group and the BAK-iruppen are using a twofold 
level of demonstration, where they flood the spectator with expressions so multi- 
focused that it becomncs impossible to complete any relevant interpretation in 
other words the strategy Is to insert so many signsfiers that 1t becomes impossl- 
bla to tind an appropriate signified ‘This surplus of significrs wall give the per- 
formance an unreadable quality. where the commumcatve duality, its directlons 
and conventions, Is being questioned Or аъ Пеіпег Muller once put It "foday, 
one has to serve as many polnts of reading as possible, at the same time, to force 
the audlence to make a choose 73 At the same time, however, legibihty is still 
there in the sense that "classica! intentionallty 1s resurrected ( ) as а will to ére- 
ate form”* within the spectators gaze, and what seems to he chaotic and. [— — 
arbitrary is actually precisely articulated Referring here for a moment to pa таа. M 
classical strategies of representation, one will cnd up with the conclusion. | e; £r fadersuppror 
that tho. BAK-truppen ure creating a sign-cluster beyond the flow of | mor Brecht Heiner 
signs, where the pro-lingual authenticity is demonstrated as illusory - AUR EE 
successful only as simulation 8, (my trans ) A 
4 Nicls Lehmann 
The BAK-truppen's turning away from a visual dramaturgy and post- БОЛАДЫ ДЫ 
mainstream eclecticism that at one point became as redundant as the | 1990) p 107 (my 
system it criticised, Is clear. In a soclety dominated by a 100% empty | trans} 
politica! rhetoric, In a country without any international loans, wbere the L— 
BAK-truppen happen to be based. it became evident that an internal meta-criti- 
sism has become scif-nduigent Tbe slide from visual dramaturgy towards a 
morc ambient motivation, where the form was maintained but filled with a new, 
or other, content, focusing on the formulation of an independent spaces, a place 
where to show things Where the outside and inside consequences merge into а 
displacement of objects/events from really Into a specific framing, that semioti- 
cises the surrounding space - not, bowever, as a means of traditional compre- 
hension of representation and legibility The BAK-truppen utihse this specific 
framing to semuoticise not the surrounding, but the expectations contained in the 
gaze of the spectator. it is characteristic that what is presented to the individual 
spectator is the possibility of entering this particular context which is not syn- 
chron. with the everyday context of the spectator himself The important differ 
ence here is how the spectator has, on his own terms, become an active agent in 
the creative process, and this is, generally speaking, the definition of ambient 
theatre 


Up until Super Peer, the BAK-truppen's productions were on a iormal level relet- 
ed to the neo avant-garde concepts At least it seems, even tbough they tried to 
escape or disguise it, likc they are working with one foot in the avant-garde 
"There are still cultural limits to be transgressed, they almost compete with a 
seemingly limitless horizon of multinational capitalism, and the BAK-truppen still 
use a іші boy attitude The BAK-truppen's break with the neo avant-garde cor- 
responds to the осм confhets in Europe, the deflation of political reality, and the 
decay of Marxist theory. In Torught (1995-6), the theatrical momentum deflates 
aod the performaoce turns, at least on a metaphorical level, into something like 
a lecture and an open discussion with the audieoce Heocctorth, performances 
opt for a more fmd compositton, with a marked disappearance of dramatic nar- 
ration, which consequently Inflates the cabaret-like dramaturgy This is parucu- 
larly clear in one of the preliminary performances, Very performed m iront of a 
video camera, the transmitted image the only visible source for the audience In 
other words, the pertormance has escaped not only such a vital element as the- 
atelcal presence, but has also developed into complete. two-dImensionahry. 


The swlteh in the B AK-truppeo's work is noL a search for a new political theatre, 
but what might be seen as a de-polittused activism, criticising western political, 
ethnical aod social strategies as such, e. g the theme throughout the Good Good. 
Very Gaod scrics is the situation of the minorities This pohtival activism, howev- 
er, has nothing or httle 10 do with western politics, 1t has no programme, 1116 spe- 
elfle, has no conventional didactic agenda, but has reached a quite healthy dis- 
tance by means of a few of those old, shared 60% clichés that are quite true. Still, 
It is not a hippie sort ol attltude, since It fights agalost any sectarlaniam and is 
rather deahng with a solidarity of ideas This de-politicised activism 16 not 
addressing the audience with a political statement, but with a notion of respon- 
sibillty of the self As i буага Jager writes іп bis manifesto of ambient theatre, It 
hus come to a positioo where not action hut the environment in which tbe con- 
veyor is funcuumng socially s important I does not show a central perspective 
00 our universe Moral questions and psychological answers do not have апу 
roles in its world of imperfection, or sketches, it is ambient, itis space Mhng tone, 
a vision oi possible worlds " 


As we ull know, it is difficult to become a prophet among one's own people ior 
the BAK-truppen, as well as ior some other groups in this tradition, the Nordic 
countries have shown an almost unannnous resistance towards а multitude of 1e 
arranged dramaturgical and methodological proposals In the BAK-truppen's 
case, that means that they һауе been touriog Europe for ten years, bui have per- 
formed Іп Sweden only once, in 1999 The consequence of such ао exclusion. 

-| where new and different expressions have not been allowed to flonrish, i» that 
{ —— the work of the BAK-truppeo has been 


ait eat Қыш Ambent TheatreAttemporary {for the even more important to the develop- 
T hip dwew datum org/12datunjager_ambu nt htmt- ment of theatrical expression lo the 
i Scandinavian countries, 


Тһе BAK-truppen have put Scandinavia on the mamstream theatre map, and 
have thus forced their own area to react. The development is slow, but there are 
in the 90s groups using the particular BAK-truppen touch of pop, politics, confu- 
sion and wonder 


To conclude, the BAK-truppen are responsible for a theatre revolution. A revolu- 
tion from which many are now appropmating, while others have made watered- 
down versions of, and I think one has to count the BAK-truppen among the more 
important developments in the 90s theatre, if not regard them as the most mpor- 
tant ona Ein, zwei, drei, die Kunst ist frei, BAK-truppen forever 


Relying on bodies the 
director dwells (s'appe- 
sentit / са Pesenti) on 
their historical and 
real-life dimension. Пе 
overturns the normal 
functionality of the 
silage in order to put 
the actor into new situ- 
ations. Bereft of tradi- 
tional markers of the- 
atrical space, the actor 
is forced to modify his 
mental and affective 
representation of 
space. The flesh points 
to Lhis very instance of 
subjeclivily which 
groups sensitive data, 
unconscious images, 


mnesic material 


François Mu hel Pesenu 
Movements 


BERNARD ANDRIEU 
Iconoclastic Text 


he way in which Pesenti stages bodies is sbocking, the nudity Is 

crude, the spaces restricted, the actors manipulated, made deaf 

and blind and exposed to bolts from the sky Hls theater defies 

accepted moral standards and reveals perverse staging, 1f not a 

perverse director This repudiation of conventions might be an 

expression or evidence of new theater Thirty years after May 

1968, liberation techniques do not exhaust the body they dig into 
il, assuming its interior 15 more alive than it may seem. Here, the presupposed 
consists in the primal scrcam, a purificd gesture, an acting painting to be гесау- 
егей (at best), or in revealing the degree zero of the archeological being. A mere 
descent into the interior layers of one’s being might yield the definiuon of one- 
self This Proustian acting techmque consists in finding an Intimate detail that 
would trigger off reminiscence and enactment Identifying the person with the 
role through his or her personai involvement would make the actor all the more 
authentic every spectator would therefore be touched by his bumanlty Liable lo 
reveal a part of ourselves, the actor might resemble us. But it is the fire of this 
burning body that troubles us most Theatrical fire might be perceived as a des- 
perate quest for ecstasy, in other words, for shedding the self By limiting the 
resources of tbe stage, of space, time, and the body itself, the actor bas to imple- 
ment, to enact, to become one with the text rather than with scenery But an 
acuve body is not enough. under stress, an active body displays the social stereo- 
type of liberal energetsm Competition provides the body with an inner drive 
towards performance Nothing can stay on the inside, everything must be played 
out in tbe course of work This form of exhaustion of the subject empties and 
eliminates. The economic renewal of bodics is brought about and steered by 
unemployment This body-press logic does not appiy to Pesenü Presence 15 
intense as the present, there 15 no surplus producing future Tben how бал one 
inhabit one's body without expecting anything foreseeable, without producing 
anything useful? How can one lay oneself bare and recover this orginal crudity and 
cruelty whereby creation would be mcarnaton rather than mere interpretation? 


This incarnation does not шіріу a spiritual presence 10 the person's body It 
porots to a notion first established by Husserl and then hy Merleau-Ponty Relymg 
on bodies the director dwells (s'appesentit / ca Pesenti) on their historical and 
real-life dimension He overturns the normal functionahty of the stage in order 
to put the actor into new situations Вогей of traditional markers of theatneal 
space, the acior is forced to modify his mental and affective representation of 
space The flesh points to this very instance of subjectivity which groups sensitive 
data, unconscious images, moesic material One's embodiment demands this 
move towards the very edge of the known, a shift within oncself jeopardizing oth- 
ers, which results in surpasslog and not in its opposite us m the theories of 
expressivity that we have defined There the flesh is not a primitive body, а hved 
time which should be regained in order to terminate the quest for others within. 
oneself The others are within us to the extent of their subtle incorporation being 
made incarnato 


This mtensifying embodiment posits the subject as the actor of his own flesh 
rather than a mediator of the text The text becomes lus book of flesh, the one he 
has to set free within himself by embracing the risk of the stage Incarnation 15 
ап intimato manipulation of the being by its own body The body expresses noth- 
ing of the conventlonal text, as it Is forced to surrender, to spit out the impossi- 
bility of propriety No gesture scems sufficlent and credible in a new situation. the 
bhndness, the deafness, the restriction of space drive the subject out of the self 
It cannot survive without providing them with absolute incarnation A metaphor 
of totalltarlan concentration and of a hazardous bombardment of fate, the device 
is extrinsle to the dispositions of the subject. The absence of points of reference 
denotes the historical confusion of the presont subject it has to be completely 
involved m the enactment of its presence because any absence would be fatal 
‘The embodimeot becomes exhilarating rather than sadistic through oot being on 
stage and graotiog oneself the withdrawal which transforms the actor into а 
spect-actor, bemg there to rcahze the resources of one's flesh rather thun to 
embrace or exhaust oneself This school of Mesh begins with deafness and blind- 
ness when the body is relieved of consticoce in order to let itself be guided by 
mcarnation and expiration rather than mspiration. There 15 nothing the spirit 
can do for the body anymore, just as if it were drunk or in pain Absolute dis- 
possession (hat no perceptive rerun can relauvize. Going beyond the mental rep- 
resentatlon of limits, Pesenti raises rather than stages іш order to stage, one 
should know what, bow and where from 


What is there ioside thc body? 16 the flesh worth sucb devices if no dispositions 
are available? This deposition that the spectator often hkens to desubyectivisa- 
tion, to director's instrumentahzation of the body, has to be accepted Deposition 
is the opposite of deposit the flesh does not reside, it exists only through mear- 
oation which makes it bodily visible to others Movements, murmurs, voices, 
cries, they all express this dynamics of the flesh througb the body ‘There 15 no 
space without enactment of bodies, and the space of the body liself doesn't pre 


exist as an action-oriented dictionary It binlds itself through mcarnation of sen 
sations while the device demands their «аря The stage becomes шы a pretext 
tor the text of Intimate Nesh every buman body has already been wettten to such 
an extent that theatre has 10 free this text from the flesh rather than provide a 
reading of an anctorial text 


Exhaustion 1s impossible herause the flesh 15 forever rooted in the body, existing 
through the body The body may distort and strain it but t doesn't exhaust и AIT 
that the others, the spectators of this enactment of the flesh perceive are corpo- 
real expressions, where the subject lies in wait fur us visitor and makes it incar. 
nate agunst its will 


loc Ma hid Pesca Ме өтелік 


Translated from French бу Viatka Valenti 


COMPAGNIE DES 
LOUPS & GUSTL 
SO, SO 


POST-SHOW TALK 
Chapter 

3. November 1998 
Chaired by Simon Thorne 


Chair 
Inasmuch as the performance is based around the work of Sophie Calle, | have 
10 confess that I'm not farmhar witb hor work. so I'm looking for some explana- 
tion 


Catherine Duflot (actress) 
Sophle Calle is a writer aod a photographer, she's both at the same time. Пог 
work consists of a series of personal experiences Her work is always connected 
with her own life There was a period in her life when sbe coold not define her- 
self what to do, whether she was an artist or not, that experience lasted for a long 
time She organised herself to act m а way that is relevant to herself She was so 
unsore about whether she was an artist or not that sbe started to ignore herself 
very much and she started to follow people m the street Quite by chaoce, in this 
way she found the method of bow to fulfil her day Out of this knowledge of life, 
developed her artistic work So one day she decided to foilow a specific man It 
was always by chance that such occasions arose with her This man was going to 
Venice and she decided to follow him there Out of this real-life experiences she 
made an artistic work In the meantime she became a very famous arüst and she 
80 asks herself questions and she 1s stall occupied with the relationship of her- 
self with the other, like a mirror Image 


Chair 
Inasmuch as she is engaged with her own biography, how does the company 
relate w her work? Clearly they aro not tiving hec Ше, they only have access to 
her biogeaphy What ıs the process then by which they have assimiiated the work 
for the porformance we bave seen tonight? 


Catherine Duflot 

The process was to adopt the same stcategies as Sophie Caile in terms of the 
work To ask questions such as Who are we? Who 15 Sophie Colle? Who is the 
man? She's engaged in being berself, even thoogh «Бс stands behind the camera 
sometimes sho's trying to entrap and capture the othec So that was the project 
that was pot forward 


Chair 

So the play can identify who is who With the words She is а man oc Who ts 
Sophie Colle? We again have ambiguity of identity within the peeformance So 
maybe then the question posed to you 14 quito cadical Here 1s the peoposal on the 
basis of the work, and what will in the process be the intervention of the 
diroctor? 


Branko Brezovec (director) 
i was intorested in very formal questions. So the show was created in a process 
where first the choreogeaphy was set oot. The first task was to create a very firm 
steuctuco I was interested in the play acound nothing. This is the basis of Sophic 
Calle's wock, nothingness Using the time, the absence of all ideology, fixed emo- 
поп Being fixed in a precise emotion is diffosed. Sophie Calle in pursoit of this 
man, she did more than any woman would do (ос hec tovee She waited in feont 
of a place foc a whofe day, waiting for him to come out, only іп осдаг to be able 
to follow him So we can say that it’s a romantic structure, almost, but not reai- 
iy it’s only a decision to behave іп a romantic way It’s just a decision to ritualise 
our fife To giva a certain severity to our fife So we try lo give a сөсініп severity, 
strictness to this show In order to give a steocture to this nothingness Nothing 
is happerung. but I wanted to give a structure to it. All the ume the pecfoemance 
16 being expanded in ай sorts of directions, йке music that propaces а theme, but 
this theme never comes There is no solution to the theme This periormance aiso 
beings a whole range of very different impuises, without waening At the same 
time it's very strict it has a certim musical structure [he foemal aspect is about 
three stories by Sophie Calie The first is an American опе, about а reiationship 
that is given in the programme in English translation The second 1s about her 
following the maceied man, and the third story 1s about а chambermad taking 
photographs of the objects of hotei guests in their absence. Catherine conceived 
the combination of these three stories and i divided и, she is in the American 
story, Severine the story about Sophie Caffe following ilenri Bee in Venice, and 
Sıniša cepresents Гос the chambermaid story. There is oniy one pecufiacity about 
this cast, because we have female stories being piayed by а man Aiso in a lan- 


guage loreign io them They are playing in Fronch, while he plays in Croatian 
Уо iet's say it is a French performance m which he 1s а guest actor Sophie Calle 
for instance asks all the hime what kind of man can this Henri be who 15 being 
followed by hec Of course, we can explore the possibility that there can be some 
kind of sexual relationship between the two, which сап be plared in the vein of 
female fantasies We have also said thece are many fantasies So the relationship 
of the man with the two women is the structuring element, he 1s some kind of a 
macho man, which is hanal m the end l'he text that is being spoken hy him is a 
female text, the text bas been written by a woman, it 1s actually presenting a 
woman $o this performance is іп a sense about repeesentation іп iconoriastic 
senso it avoids the image, qualifications іп the image There is no sign which 
should present him as a woman, only that he is peonouncing female texts, thore 
is no other sign establishing him as a woman on stage So this show is avoiding 
the image as much as lt can 


Audience 

T've now seen two shows that Branko made, Electra and this piece which was 
very different, hut] sec something very similar which І don't understand, but I'd 
like to understand, which is thus strange performance, this almost ugly, clumsy 
pecformance of the actors, which. It ohviously isn't naturalistic or natural, but 
it's something vory clear In what 1 have scen of his work 


Chair 

Could I add another dimension to this, which for all Branko's talk about resisting 
the image and about a certain iconoclasm, nevertheless, in witnessing the per- 
formance, it seems to me that the style of acing was heavily codified and sym- 
bolic and І have no point of entry . 


Audience 
1 thought the images were created and also there were stories within it 


Audience 
i feel that there is а very symbolic acting style inasmuch as there is a clear degree 
of intention within the action, hut the action docs not reveal itself to me as the 
spectator 


Audience 

We have three intertwined episodes from Sophie Calle's life and her artistic cre- 
utivity, and we have, when performed in this country, two languages with which 
many nf us are not sufficientiy famuliar, and therefore, although Branko talks 
very precisely about the distance of language in using Croatian to distance the 
third female charactee and the fact that the third actor is bemg a woman, how 
do we know all that? 


Branko Brezovec 
Ihaven't thought about the acting process, | wasn’t interested in that at all This 
part has оо symbolic structure, but a kind of assimilauon of signs Emotions, 
impulses, energies whicb are also at the ume being fused, not being defined as 
symholic, they don't symbohse anything, thay are just thera There is nothing 
behind it, they don't mean anything, If you like, the actors just spend their ener- 
gy The audience should be kept in some kind of suspense Tbe audience thinks 
this has some meanmg, but it doesn't. This kind of suspense is actually a false 
track 


Chalr 
So that is a false track Are there only false tracks, or is there Is there any pur- 
pose? 


Branko Brezovec 

‘There ага only false tracks, because sophie Calle has said she 15 not dealiog with 
anything, she is telling you nothing You might say it is the extreme point of 
despair in a human being. It is very simple to make a play In the jungle of cities. 
Tba human emotion is so great that we cannot establish any kind of positive omo- 
tional relationship betwaen two people So the two buman beings are establlsh- 
Ing a kind of buman relationship hy destroying each other. I'm dostroying your 
woods, you're destroymg my woods Tbats the only relationship possible 
hetween two human beiogs It’s а relauonship of evil This chaln of absolute 
actions in the end represents а kind of longing for human relationshlp and they 
are absolute In themselves 


Chair 
1 think we are taiking slightiy at cross-purposes here The issue of Sophie Calie 
and the thematics of the performance are one thing, but 1 think thal in a way 
what we're trying to identify here is the actual performative dimensions in whicb 
the work exists. For example, I am invited not to a theatre space, but to a hotel 
room, which is absolutely concerning the reality of that environment. And what. 
V am а witness to 15 a performance that, by some strange chemistry, seems to 
relnforce the polion of a fourth wall The position that I am put in as a spectator 
Js absoluteiy that of a member of an audience, inasmuch as | am a witness to a 
performance style that Is highly motivated m that I observe the actors dealing 
with a certain degree of mimesis, with a story that I have no connection with, 
because linguistically 1 have no connection with what is being spoken about, and 
there 15 a dissonance And | waot to understand what is the intention m that dis- 
sonance We have the reality of the situation and at the same time we have a 
heightened, non-naturalistic, but certainly very motivated, it wouid seem to me, 
tenton in the performance which creates, certamly in my experience, a fourth 
wall What ts all that about? 


Branko Brezovec 

The hotel 15 another mystfication m all this The actors are not behaving natu- 
rally in this themate decor Certainfy, all these objects in the hotel room which 
are neutral - thts interplay implies another dimension Motels are also places of 
death, they also have to vibrate around some imagioary zero Hotels shouldn't be 
emotionally profiled, hotels arc all the same, and they should be for everybody, 
all types of people. and all kinds of emouonal spans So the walls shouldn't be 
paioted In very stroog colours, for iostanco, because they should be bearable for 
everybody Hotels themselves have some kind of implosion 


Audlence 

1 left the show last night with all sorts of really pleasing musical and visual aud 
performance images Visually, 1 knew enough about Sophie Calle to know ahont 
voyeunristie elements of her work, whether they were voyeurism m a hotel or 
voyeurism m some of her other art works where sometimes she is the subject and 
someunes she is not Being placed in a hotel room 1 felt that | was being close to 
that same voyenuristlc environmeot aod beiog given images which pleased 
voyeurs, or might be pleasing to voyeurs 5o that setting to me was consistent 
with that element of the theme lo an extent | left with a very роетіс interpreta- 
tion - and maybe I'd have left even without knowing anything about Sophie Calle. 
Little as 1t 15, little as 1t was even before the show - and m interpretation of what 
the three key performers were, whe they were, what they were representing, in 
шапу ways doesn't matter as far as fm concerned I've now heard ап explana- 
uou from Braoko that the characters were representing characters which I 
didn't understaod, aod so what? In music 1 can't. know all those things 


Chair 
Гог me the work of Sophie Calle 1s implicitly about the theatricalisation of dally 
Ше So, to make a piece of theatre from ths I find an interesting decision 


Audience 

There also seems to be a large part of accident in Sophie Calle's work and what 
Branko was saying earlier about leaving actors to their own energies To what 
extent 1s there a kind of fixed choreography to the action, how 15 that consistent 
and how did tbat develop? 


Branko Brezovec 

V try as a director to involve myself as little as possible with the actors Their 
Story never comes out in a fixed way So what Cathermc, for instance, took from. 
Sophie Calle, was a certain emotional dimension, whith leads to her own Ше One 
point of Sophie Calle which corresponds to their own vulnerability Also, the 
Russian poct Pushkin says that poctry should be without pretensions Its very 
mice to see the actors’ fragility ш all tis. In order to achieve the problem with 
бөріше Calle, tbe performers have to be neutral It is very difficult after having 
watched something to say Ой F hace watched nothing, I spent two hours 


watching nothing The French poet Verlaine says “Wheo I discovered nothing- 
ness, I discovered beauty ” Thomas Mann says he would like to construct a novel 
where only the passiog of time would be narrated 50 the whole novel s only tune 
passing 


Audience 

I hare 1s no argument, there is no symbolism, no narratsve, and It Is nothingness 
But to perform It, to live through your own stories, in thal sense И is not a noth- 
Ingness 


Catherine Duflot 
Whatever the actor docs is left to bis own phantasms The spectator also has the 
same starting polot 


Audience 
We аге receiving our own series of fantasies? Are you saying lantasles or phan- 
tasms? Which 15 different Are we also seeing ghosts? 


Chair 

I understand the desire for nothingness, a nothingness, an emptiness, a neutral- 
ily, but at this point i have to рші in that there are different cultural expectations 
of what neutrality is and certaioly for me, as a British person, what | saw tonight 
was anything but a neutral performance. I saw a highly motivated, codified and 
yet - hecause I do not have access to the codes - impenctrahle manifestation At 
that point I have problems For the performance itself, I have an immense 
amouot of dissooant interfarence when asked to accept this degree zero. 


Branko Brezovec 
What 15 belog told Is oot being shown or illustrated, as it usually Is in theatre. 


Audience 
You have a whole series of images that I would love to have the key to he able to 
understand them 


Chair 

1 do oot in any way feel that I am empowered to have free play over my own 
imagining I have absolutely the sense that the score, the codification, has heen 
preset aod al the same time. for ali kinds of reasons, 1 do not have access to the 
codes that will uolock my eotry mto that 


Audience 
The accident in Sophie Calle's work is a really interesting point, because the 
work that she constructs, as I understand it, is based on accidentai encounter 
and what we are witnessing here is, 1t seems to me, a completely preset text 
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A POSSIBLE CRITICAL ATTITUDE IS NOT TRANSMITTED TO THE 
SPECTATOR THROUGH A MESSAGE, NOR ON BEHALF OF SOME 
IOEOLOGY, SO WHEN IT SEEMS THAT IT IS OISCLOSEO IN THE 
ENO, IT FAILS TO PASS THE REPEATEO TEST. THE ATTITUDE IS 
THEREBY FORMED/ESTRANGED GRADUALLY AND PAINSTAKING- 
LY, ІІ 15 EXAMINED АМО RE-EXAMINED, DETFRMINED, OISSEM- 
INATEO АМО COLLECTEO 80 THAT IT CAN FINALLY BE INJECI- 
ED INTO THE RECIPIENT'S OISCOURSE AS ОБЕРІУ AS POSSIBLE. 
THEN IT CAN PERHAPS BECOME THE GERM OF A NEW CON- 
4 SCIENCE: UNLIMITEO CRITICISM 


Branko Brezovec 
EljBegTrag 


MARIN BLAŽEVIĆ 


The Story of Seeing” 


My story is my story, the actor’s story is the actor's story, the spectator's 
story, or the critic's story, can be a third story, and it ts my job to encourage 
them to let that story flow within their own mental framework during the 
performance. 
Ultimately, my experience of the way spectators recewe my performances is 
Jouvet's “happiness of the next day.” You have managed to stay alive after 
the performance and are running as fast as your legs can carry you, but the 
next day, it begins to grow inside you. 

Branko Brezovec 


* A full durd longer and 
minus the occasional 
unprovements and explica- | 
tons thes essay has already 
boen published on the pages 
of the I rakerja magazine. 
{#10/11, Feb 1999) under 
the title EreaZovohez In 
this new versn, the title 
has been changed so as to 
foreground the subject ! 
wished to test Instead of 
discussing the specifie 

des uursive contexts of. 
Brezovec's directorial 
poeücs partcularly subver- | 


he basic gestus of Brezovec's theatre is a critique, as 
“something completely clementary, infinitely productive, 
life itself" (Brecht) Bold irony undermines both long- and 
short- term ruling ideologies, while a free Aristophanes- 
1ке sarcasm often exposes their eager producers and 
performers who have blood on their hands Never concealing his 
interest for the current social and political issues, in post Yugoslav 
90% Brezover has been grappling with the actual tragic ‘Situation’, 
with the task of making 1t appear strange, "disaffecüng" it, laying 
bare the mechanisms which appropriate 15 perfidious occupation of 
normality and its urgent ordinances 
3t could be said that the two more recent performances, Caesar and 
EljFcyrag appeared as а contmuation, or өтеп a response to the 
two performances which chronologically preceded them, 


sive inside the Croatian. 
theatre mur. emphasis ts 
murw placed өп discoursing 
about a possible process of 
seeing Brezovec’s perform 
ances particularly those 
Trom the late min ties 


Bacchanatta and Emma, Essays Brezovec himself offered an mterpretatlon of 
the Balkan duology. “irrational madness seizing what used to be the Balkans in 
Bacchanalta tuens in Caesar into an ironic de-mystifymg game whicb refers to 
new structures of power and financial and gangster-hke rituals disguised by a 
well known rhetoric, bui this tme on behalf of the parastatal interests " 


What links the performances Emma, £ssays and #lj/coTra3 is a revenge motif, 
conducted through the tragic guilt of (acebo)type-cast individuals and natled in 
the end to the leading protagonists of wars for the right to a nation state (if. pos- 
«Бо, someone else's as well) in the area from the Vacdac river to the mountain 
of Iriglav. First, if we follow the interpretation of the critic Lada Čale Feldman, 
the porformance Emma, Essays interprets its hterary model, Borges' short story 
Emma Zunz, “as an Issue of тоса) justificauon for avenging the bluod of our 
fathers, moreover directly ceferring to the context of the recent war, by means of 
à quote from a work by І ranjo Tudman projected at the end of tha performance 

No vindlctve morals can conceal the inner potential of the multi-faceted acts of 
pecversion people are capable of committing when prompted by the excuse of the 
righteous passion foc settling the account " This motif is then resolved In the ron- 
le mirror set in the performance El;EcsTras, which ends with a projection of a 
photograph of the war criminal Radovan Karadžić According to Gordana Vnuk's 
intecpretation, “in order to sustam the mateix of the performance Karadžić is 
suggested a conclusion reached by O'Neill's Clytemnestra ЕҢЕс>ітаҙ 15 a per- 
formance about cevenge as a chaln which cannot be broken, except by the crm- 
inal himself ihe question remams. can we, the peopie of today. endure 
Karad?ics sulcide?" 


Finally, a shocking action in the middle of the performance Marathon is, as 1 have 
elsewhere inierpreted 1t myself, “the culmination of Brezovec's exposure of the 
disturbed Croatian reality three marathon runners, a farmer, a ссайыпап and a 
cleck. condemned to a Beckett- like end-before-you-begm state, spread a Croatian 
flag whicb has been changed black lines, instead of blue and red, are now fram- 
ing black instead of red squares ^ 


But the critical edge cuts deeper than simply the names of nations, states and 
champions of destruction Notably "itraculturally" (Bharucha) oriented, Branko 
Brezovec's theatre aims to reach the concealed patterns of culturai and even 
national identity, burrowing through the layers of cultural memory of his own or 
the performers* community, m an attempt, perhaps, to unearth the reasons for 
the current grotesque tragedy Researching down the cultural vecücal, this the- 
atee 15 faced with Inherited or newly constructed historica! and contemporary 
Myths specific to a community (а nation, a state, a para state, the Mafia), the 
constitutive effect of which is cenched through productive but also destructive 
methods 


Judgiog by the interpretative conclusions outhned so far, one could suspect that 
this is yet another story of reception of performances which cannot escape, 1f not 
ihe postulates of propaganda and didacticism (even in the spirit of ‘progressive’ 
Ideas}, then certainly those of the роһшсайЙу committed Brechian theatre 
However, even а parentheiical but ample list of the formal devices extensively 
and variously used and tested by Brezovec in his performaoces clears all doubts 


heterogeneous texiual sources compiled by means of juxtaposing, contrasting, 
overlapping and permeatiog texts which are seemingly compatible in terms of 
their genre, siyle, subject matter and historical background, (selNquotatioo for 
various purposes; collage-making. fragmentation and tortuous narrative flows, 
sometimes interspersed with debauched associauve and metaphorical excur- 
sions, polyphonic, Intermedial editing of information taken from various themat- 
ic frameworks and transmitted through several distinct, simultancously active 
performance channels, with a particular predilection for phota-proJections, video 
and film, dispelling of the mist of mimetic realism and confrontaiion with the 
Institution of a bourgeois, visually harmonious and enchanting theatre; the self- 
referential appearaoce of the author of the performance with the aim of disclos- 
mg the subject in charge of construction of a new representatiooal landscape. 
multiuational/cultural casts, bringing the non-acüng persoanel aod work on raw 
material onta the stage, marking of the characters’ behaviour and attitudes 
through (ironic) demonstration and quotation. but also occasional identification 
with the ruptures of the characters’ fictitious (sub)coosciousness, Episierung, 
strictly functional playfulness within the directonal/dramaturgical concept, even 
in moments of a deliberate slackening of reins and exposing the performance to 
the danger of descending into chaos; exchange of abstract and referentlal chore- 
ographed movement, illustrative or contrastive interplay between the actor's 
body and the projected photographs, films or texts, highlighting the physicality of 
spcech/sound and the eloquence/sound of the body, “emigration from the empire 
of thc Pleasant” (Brecht), carnality and the carnevalesque, exploding the picas- 
ure of expected pretty, harmonious and pure imagery, cramming the swelling 
grotesque physicahty, especially 1n the Balkan duology, into the framework of the 
image. with special efforts undertaken to try to break, or at feast temporarily 
oversiep, that framework by the high voltage of the performance, even if only 
through forreful eyection and transfer of hodily cnergy across the represeota- 
tonal borders, smce thc body uself remains hound by the spectators’ gaze, а 
stroog, symbolic cbarge of spatial interventions (elements of set design, cos- 
umes), dynamic, multifunctional set designs on several levels, ofien merged with 
the bodies of performers or various projections, ceaselessly mctamorphosing and 
filling the stage with a specific music of forms. 


How сап one then discern a critical altitude 10 the plcthora of actions ccaseless- 
ly estrangiog, disrupting and challenging? How can onc follow thc entracultural 
tracks” Brezovec's theatre 1s a test of the recipient's interpretative skills as well 
as his patience How сап one pass this test? I would suggest three steps 


Naturally, they do not need to take place m a specific order, nexther separately, 
nor even during the performance itself They usually co-exist within each other, 
and can, with altered priority ratios, be apphed to any prolonged performance of 
any theatre work during the process of its reception, interpretaion, understand 
mg and, finally, criticism In the case of Brezovec, the difference 15 m the шіеп- 
sity, complexity, effect and, most importantly - decision and intention 


The first step could be called the phase of experience, sometimes with a possible 
bypnotic effect. 


A Brezovec performance, especially if it belongs to the Balkan duology, swoops 
down on all spectators withm its reach, employing every means al its disposal 
and with the full force of its sign systems, and like a Вассһалаһа of signs excites 
“the heart and the nerves” (Artaud). A Brezovec performance will at first try to 
re-ammate the spectator, complacently certain of a safe automalised remake of 
painless and only shghtly ungling subjects, used to the onc-way trading of recy- 
cled messages and stale emotuns Attacking with intensity and suggestivencss 
the performance will try to alarm spectator's half-dead centres of percepüun 

The revival through forced experience, even withm the span of perceptive 
endurance (repettuon with variations, simultaneity, sudden changes of rhythm) 
and physiological endurance (the sweat of swelling bodies, chewed-up food, body 
parts severed by lighting effects in A7; Ec27ra3, mental derangement chiselled 
into the face of Electra, the ghastly screams of her hruken utterances), is carried 
out most efficiently by two theatre semlotic assembly роті» - the actor, closest to 
the material, and the music, farthest away from the material (Whilst the visual 
attractions also play thelr part, at ths stage it is less on the dramaturgical or 
analytical level and more on a perceptive one ) 


The spectators, placed at arm’s length from the actors in the performances 50, 
So and ElyEcoTraz, affected by the "severity, relentless humility and determina- 
tion, the irrevocability and absolute definition” (Artaud) of their performance, 
have surcly feit that “the turning of the head with tensed neck muscles is enough 
to magically draw the spectators’ gaze, and sometimes even their heads" 
{Brecht} Whilst in these two performanres the disciplined body-movement and 
voice-speecb of the performer is dominated by the modes of signifying (So, So) or 
expressing (E/7Ec2 Ira з) feclnys, thoughts, states, or attitudes, often mediated 
by an impressive symbol or by а symbolic action of polysemantic value, in the 
Balkan duology (and the same also applies to Marathon}, sucb a performative 
disciple constantly tightens, fastening the body to ап mtentional sign, or slack- 
ens m certain spootaneous, though always anticipated and strategically justified, 
reactions In a liberated space, verging on cbaotic kinesis and blasting cacopho- 
ny, licentious and distorted bodies are thrown about, the voices of the perform- 
ers clasb, and the resultant energy whirlpool of the performance sucks the spec- 
tators mto the “pot for melting fire and hving flesh” (Artaud) 


In all of Brezovec’s performances һе not only counts on the magnetic quality of 
the musical rhythm, its "speech to the unconscious” (Artaud), but almost seems 
to extract the visible material [rom the music, as mages made out of sound and 
transferred into space and time In So, So, the only late 90's performance by 
Brezovec which completely abandons overt political and social connotations, the 
chamber music by Aarvo Part marks the structural Joints, measuring and rhytb- 
mically controlling the changing Intensity, saturaung the atmosphere with a anx- 
lety caused hy an unattainable and painful “something " In the central section of 
El;feytra3, Aarvo Parts Miserere acts as a counterpoint to the action, over- 
powering the eruption of voices and the noise made by the performers footsteps 
as they are distractedly and repeatedly moving along the strictly defined mise- 
en-scene orhiis, the music hammering in the terrifying realisation that there is a 
fatal lack of absolution (rom tragic guilt On the other hand, the often dissonant 
mixture of the authentic ethno-musie and contemporary ersatz umitalions of folk 
melodies - being only one manifestation of a highly contemporary pop-rock re- 
modelling of the folk traditions of various nations confronted in real life and in 
the performance - imitatas and comments on the subject matter of Bacchanalia, 
Caesar or Marathon, in a retrospective, simultaneous or anticipatory manner 


The first step in the reception of a Brezovec performance is the easiest your 
attention is captured, and fascination prevents the crystaihsation of the signifi- 
cance of the gaudy images and intense sounds presented Not much 1s expected 
you can completely succumb to it, go away appalled and irritated, or you can 
accept the game, suspicious and safely detached. if you are among those who 
have stayed, both attitudes towards the performance can he considered as a good 
preparation for the second step 


The second step can be called the pbase of estrangement, or the ultimate dis- 
semmation of meaning 


Uaing multiple sign systems, Brezovec now cools down the primary, organic 
intake of the performance, which has heated sensations to the hoiling point, so 
that as soon as the plethora of dispersed impressions start to condense into the 
indications of meammg of the piece, any reached meaning is subject to the dis- 
couraging procedure of relativisation Through the use of dramaturgical rup- 
iures and overlaps with other texts/performances, generic or cultural codes, 
ironic breaks, stylistic dislocations, suddenly inserted quotes, repetition or the 
crumbhng of multiple data transmitted through various channels and linked in 
different and seemingly incompatible code systems, Brezovec would by all means 
disrupt the statics of his semantic bmidmg, making the interpretative additions, 
elevated by ambition towards a finite, or even normative understanding, fragile 


Sometimes it really does seem that the director finds particular pleasure in evok- 
ing incompatible semantic encounters and misleading the recipient with illusions 
of 1105 and the mere coincidence of various pranks kar from such frivolity 


Branka Brezovec Вассћапайа 


{which does not exclude occasional humour), Brezovec carefully works on post- 
poning the (final, true, incontestable) meaning Two methods deserve particular 
attenuon in this respect 


Firstly, for the spectator searching for a more stable meaning, the most difficult 
thing 1s to embrace the fact that in a Brezovec performance the text is regularly 
uttered in several languages, whilst in the Balkan duology, the systems of distinct 
national and cultural Identities to which the performers belong, operate preclso- 
ly through their different respective mother tongues But, Ісі us take another 
example: the decision to perform the second version of Elz^c5Tra3 іп Welsh and 
Croatian The spectator in à theatre is, as that word suggests, the one who sees 
first, then listens and only sometimes reads Languages in the performance 
EljEczTra3 are “spoken” through all three channels, with the purpose of forc- 
grounding Brezavec's resistance to the logocentrical greed for accurate and 


powerful meaning and knowledge By means of a carefui and attentive listemng 
to the sound manifestations of spoken Welsh language in particular, words are 
not only heard as а presentment of concepts, but are also materialised into 
Images which the spectator will sec, whilst at the same time reading fragments 
of the text projected on the walls Archaism, uapenctrabihty, and the musicality 
of the Welsh language resulting from its rhythmical structure, the wailing of vow- 
els and the snarilng of consonants, all enüce the mythical and ritual aspect of 
classical tragedy, the starting point of the performance Not to mention the con- 
notations attached to the decision to mergo twu languages of "small nations" try- 
Ing to put up with their grand ideas in а tragedy like Alectra 


Secondly, Brezovec Is a director who will gladly unleash playful signifiers, 
(un)plugging tho discoursa cables and carefully, but not without pleasure, await- 
ing the effects of both intentional and unintentional (short) circuits. However, the 
spectator of his performances is not expected to chase the ceaseless semiosis in 
vain, inevitably getting lost in the chaos of signals for interpretativa sailing (or - 
floating) Brezovec wili supply а curious spectator with a certain number of 
motifs, instructions, conceptual - not completely decipherable, but nevertheless 
perceptibie - codes, mataphors or ironic digressions, with more or less transpar- 
ent semantie potential The spectator wiil then be able to pause for a momant, 
perhaps even, encouraged һу the fhekering of wandering signals, attempt to 
whore after them, with the aim of finally discovering, or even deciding, where 
they are leading, what connects them, what they signify, resolved that he 
can/must restrain the unbound dissemination Finally, he could perbaps play his 
own game (Playing with a Brezovec performance as, after ali, you, my reader, 
ага piaying with the text you are just reading ) 


This 1$ how the third step in the reception of Brezovec's theatre is taken, that of 
erealiun if only it were also that of a critique 


Naturally, the numher of interpretative perspectives and the type of understand- 
ing of Brezovec’s theatre will depend on the level of theatrical “competence” 
(Culler) and, above all, on the familiarity with the hasics of the author's poetics 
Still, even a competent spectator will hardly succeed unless he has diligently pre- 
pared beforehand, following the instructions of previous, if possible written 
down, viewings To make an objective and precise structural-semante analysis 
of the dramaturgical overlaps and criscrossings of the two textual sources of 
EljEcgtra3, lor exampie, is extremeiy demanding, smece even Brezovec himself, 
working on the hypnotic effect of the performance, does nol scem to consider 
such a strict analytic (reaction to be a primary task And, since by & series of 
асиоп» he continually threatens the semantic coberence that a weli lodged rul- 
ing deep structure should guarantee, bow сап one penetrate to the beart of the 
performance, the structure of which may well be tigbt and stable, but 1s obscured 
by a lyrical discourse, as In So, Se, or veiled by a baroque eloquence, as in 
Caesar? 


So, should the spectator abandon the painstaking dialogue with Brezovec's the- 
atre as soon as the bubble of magic rapture is burst and indecision emerges due 
to the multiple estrangaments of tha obscure, as, perhaps, even Inexistent or 
impossible meanings appear? Not at all if any interpretative passion 1s smoul- 
dermg m you, Brezovec's performances will certainly light it up, unless you have 
been inoculated against them Test your orientation skills in the discursive woods 
of the performance, taste the piurality of its meanmg, search for the sense or the 
lack of 1t, be the autbor of a new text! Do not fear contingency and the ephemer- 
al, be not afraid of the discursive limitations of your own interpretative selec- 
tions, reductions, additions, of remaking, expanding or sbortenmg the scope of 
meaning of the (performance) text offered you Nor is that text mnocent in this 
respoct As an author, Brezovec offers guidelmes for interpretativa creation, 
thereby protecting his performance from the interpreters bypothetically uolim- 
ited arbitrariness Stili, the guidellnes seldom merely point to something i would 
rather say that they let us imagine a possible, but not ultimately reliable, basis 
tor mterpretatlon. At least until the performance ends 


Only then is Brezovoc inclined to clear Its dark places with a “reflector of the erlt- 
ical mind" (Brecht), to warn, by means of à shocking signifying agltation, ofa 
(possible) referential framework, if not the target of the performance, as in case 
of projecting a pliotograpb of Radovan Karadžić 


Only in the end will the mterpreter ре offered the chance to return to tha start- 
ing pont, but whilst repeating the interpretative effort (if possible, a retrograde 
viewing), one must be careful The final pemt is not the key to understanding the 
whole performanca or the conclusion of its prolonged effect. Nor is It ultunately 
possible to positively Identify a critical attitude and examine the researched 
results The intentional surpius of information (sometimes they are inscrutable, 
as in Caesar), the non-sigmfying voids, the footholds of interpretation slippery 
with polysemantic irony, etc , continue 10 confuse A possible critical attitude is 
not transmitted to the spectator through a message, nor on behalf of some 
(ersatz) ideology, so when It seems that it 15 disclosed in the end, и falls to pass 
the repeated test. The attitude 15 thereby formed/estranged gradually and 
painstakingly, It is axamined and re-examined, determined, disseminated and 
collected so that It can finally һе ected into the recipient's discourse as deeply 
as possible Then It can perhaps become the germ of a new conscience Unlimited 
criticism. The birth of “a new spectator” traioed and qualified for performing the 
“art of viewing" (Brecht), not an author's ideal spectator, but a spectator as tho 
author of his own interpretative plot, if possible tireless and incorruptible In Tus 
critical attitude towards the (political, ideological) world/theatre around hum 


Does the point of Brezovec's theatre seem more clear? 


If the answer is in the affirmative, it nevertheless bas іо he added а tramee of 
Brezovee's theatre will reach his full maturity only when he consciously submits 
to criticism the discourse network, woven of ideological threads, into whicb 
Вгогоуес'в performances had caught him, performances of estranged images 
whith at the same time manage to realise its paradoxical double power to ine- 
briate and to sober up 


The image, which the pensive spectator might see in the end, would perhaps look 
hke this caught, to а certain extent deliberately, in the ideological trap, Brezovec 
tries to figure out how to break away from its iron grip When he discovers it, he 
makes е porformance. Always the same performance, about breaking away In 
that performance, however, there is no walling, no words of stoical wisdom, only 
shouting and swearing. 

Never without a plan, of course 


franslated from the Croatian by Margana Javornik and Tomslan Brick 


Goat Island the seadpurson 


The impossible task of impossible tasks at 
the core of the sea & poison is the task or the 
art of rendering the invisible visible. This is 
not, however, a task with the holy or tran- 
scendent claims of a Grotowski or a Brook, 
but the rather more mundane but no less 
awesome task of showing the poison, the 
disease, the wasting-away that cannot ordi- 
narily be seen 


LOREN KRUGER 


Island 


the sea & poison 


berystwyth, Berlin, Cardiff, Glasgow, „Zagreb Чћеѕе and 

many more are the sites and citics of Goat Island performances 

But in Chicago, where the group has resided since its inception in 

1987, there have been few traces. From the first performance, 

Soldier, Child, Tortured Man (1988) to the fifth, Пош Dear to Me 

he Hour when Daylight Dies (1996), the company surfaced briefly 
to perform lour or five shows over one or two weekends what had taken one or 
two years to conceive and develop, only to disappear again In a city where "the- 
atre” means mostly the “blood, sweat, and tears” naturatism of Steppenwolf 
Company et al, and "performance" mostly variations on the zany improvisation 
made famous by Second City, this near invisibility is perbaps not surprising 
Recently, suppert from the Centre for Contemporary Art In Glasgow, the Chapter 
Arts Centre und Centre for Performance Researcb in Cardiff, and other overseas 
organizations have supplemented the modest (or stingy?) support of the local 
Uhnois Arts Council, the School of the Art Insütute of Chicago and, for the sea & 
poison, the Project Millennrum Environment Serles The sea & porson sull 
appeared only for two weekends im Chicago, but now Goat Island leaves more 
traces—iexts, and objects in their wake programs, reading compamons, board 
games, and essays proliferatmg in academuc journals and magazines, IDR, 
Theatre Journal, Frakcja 


Goat Island the «ea & porsoa 


Proliferation, the proliferation of polson. contamination, panic, lurks on the edge 
ot How Dear to Me the Hour When Daylight Dies, Goat Island's next-to-last per- 
formance (1996), m performer Bryan Saner’s story of the porson finger. of a bite 
ho suffered at mgbt while camping in the Grand Canyon, and the six-hour hike 
up to the rim which sweated out the poison Proliferation mhabits the textual 
body of the Schoolbook (produced at the 1996 Summer School In Glasgow) m per- 
former Karen Christopher's account of diagnosing diabetes or, more concretely, 
of awakening from a dream of consuming syrup and to the knowledge of a phys- 
ical body dangerously lacking sugar But poison, contammaton, panic, and the 
resilience of the human body dance at the heart of the sea & porson (1998, per- 
formed In Chicago in April 1999) and the impossible & poson and 37 squared 
(the reading comparan for the performance) Dancing, moving bodies, and the 
rhythm of exertion and stasis, have always been part of the form of Goat Island’s 
performances, but m this one it 1s part of the content as well In the rmposstble 
and poison, the unposstble is a dance of ideas and images, but it is also the arrest, 
the seizure, the impossibility of freedom through dance Dancing in this piece 1s 
like Jacques Derrida's version of Plato’s pharmakos, the instrument of healing 
and the sign of poison 


The texts m the impossible and porson Ішік Bryan's vigorous climb that pulled the 
poison out of his finger, to the dance of the tarantula, in which people bitten by 
the spider once danced enraptured (and perhaps still dance) ior hours in forms 
resembling the spider to exorcize the poison (Clément,), and hallucination-driv- 
en dancing caused hy hunger or the consumption of mouldy bread (of dreams 
Camporesi). it also cites stories of babes born deformed from Gulf War 
Syndrome, with their hearts on the wrong side, and the lurid movie images of The 
Incredible Shrinking Man, connecting the Cold War fantasy of existential muta- 
tion through radioactive fallout with the Gulf War reahty of genetic mutation 
through contamination Babies born to soldiers exposed to US and Iraqi mili- 
tary toxins, like those born to the children of liiroshima, do not shrink dramati- 
cally into an infinitesimal "other world" that In its incffable mystery resembles 
the sublimity of the Milky Way (at the end of the film version of Richard 
Matheson's sci-fi story) Instead they must inhabit this one as witnesses nf all too 
tangible man-made disasters. 


As15 usual with Goat island, these texts, images, sources of poison or pharmakon 
do not take the form of declarative sentences, plotting, or polemical dictation, іп 
performance Мағ do they or the pop-cult responses to them become ironic, witty, 
perhaps even supercibous citation, as they might in the self-conscious pastiches 
of postmodern performance groups like the Wooster Group, with whom Goat 
Island has becn compared As director Lin Hixson has remarked, Goat Island is 
not really interested in irony or in the frome, even cynical superiority of the per- 
former over the material that permeates (or stains) many postmodern acts, but 
rather in the poignancy іп the moment of the body's abjectness, arrest, or 
resilience In the Wooster Group, the performers’ knowing rony stakes out posi- 
ons In an overdetermined, hypertheatrical set, on which movement is magnified 
by pulleys, bars, sharp spot-hghüng, and the prohferaung echo-effects of doc- 
tored microphones or strategically placed video-monitors Im contrast, Goat 
Island takes up what foels like fleeting possession of their usual Chicago space, 
the third-fioor gymnasium of an old (by Chicago standards, a century or so) 
church the fading afternoon light, as the “dayhght dies" into evening blue, grey 
and black, replaced only gradually by the overhead track-lighting, accents with- 
out overly accentuating the both the transience and the intensity of their 
visitation 


In Goat island's habitation and habituation of the space in performance, the 
armature, the syntax, the sentence (n the doctrinal as well as grammatical 
sense, perhaps) of the story or the argument in their collected texts may reap 
pear in performance as only a trace Enacted by one or more of four peopie 
(Karen Christopher, Matthew Goulish, Mark Jeffreys and Bryan Saner) іп varia- 
tions on a military-industrial overall, in fatigue green-and-brown or poison yei- 
low, the personal stories m the texts become abstracted but do not іоѕе their 
affect The documented accounts of wartime contamination appear in part m 


verbal fragments, in part in the recurrent images of one of the four performers, 
demarcating a contaminated space with white tape, spraying another with a fine 
white powder, which could be weedkaller or worse — in one case, sugar Karen 
Christopber's story of diabetes returns in the barest gesture, as she mmes serap- 
ing the syrup of ber dreams out of a bowl and licking ber fingers, a gesture 
against the rloud of sugar-poison that cover or contaminates her haw А child- 
hood nigbtmare of being force-fed jug upon Jug of fresh milk as punishment tor 
drinking it on the sly reappears as Bryan feeds Mark milk, but takes off in anoth- 
er direction as he careens around, slipping and sliding away between gulps Tbe 
healing danre of tbe tarantula, the rontaminated danre of sufferers of St Vitus 
or merely of hunger in medieval Europe, and the ragged exhaustion of marathon 
dancers moving for money and food during the Great Depression, which look 
alike in thew wild and jerky movements, emerge from and submerge Into the 
rhythmic punctuation of Goat island's movement signature that opens the per- 
formance and returns to set and reset the pace. the “puppet jump" of an upward 
movement that 1s vigorously corporeal but also puppet-like in the performer's 
abstracted faces and relaxed limbs 


Ona of the most poignant recurring Images of the prece was both whimsical and 
abject Among the impossible tasks assigned during the Glasgow workshop, 
including "tie a knot in a rope of water” or “lick your eyes without pulling them 
out,” was "grow a tree on your head ” In Matthew Goulish’s performance, this 
became a silent narrative of metamorphosis at once comical and mythical, enact- 
ed in a series of snapshots between longer acts, in a manner that recalls Buster 
Keaton as well as Kazuo Ohno (the latter but not the former is listed 45 a source 
Іп the program) With a pot of soil strapped precariously to the top of his head, 
he waters both pot and head at intervals, while his face-mask registers tracos of 
both hope and disbehof without dwelling on either But what appears eventually 
0 grow are leaves that sprout from his armpits, but seem to emanate from the 
mask A miracle of ecological magic? A terrifying pathology? lake "Tbe Garden” 
of metaphysical poet Andrew Marvell, “[alnnihilating all that’s made/ to a green 
thought in a green shade," an image that might have appaared in the sbow, 
Goulish’s figure absorbs all these thoughts and sratiers them out again over the 
audience 


ihe impossible task of Impossible tasks al the core of the sea & potson is the task 
or the art of rendering the invisible visible Thus is not, bowever, a task with the 
holy or transcendent clalms of a Grotowski or a Brook, but the rather more man- 
dane but по iess awesome task of showing tho poison, the disease, the wasüng- 
away that cannot ordinarily be scen Gulf War Syndrome, radiation sickness, or 
even the "environmental aliergies” of uncertain cliology manifest themselves as 
suroly, albeit less dramatically, than the “lazar-hke,” “vile and loathsome crust" 
tbat “barks about" the “smooth body” of Hamlet's father when the latter’s broth- 
er pours the "leperous distillment” into his ear. By hamming fragments of this 
speech m the exaggerating manner of the traveling players in Shakespeare's play 


and then lapsing mto silence, бөлі Island performers leave space and ime as yet 
unscripted to contammations, infections, and other poisons that do not so imme 
diately reveai their symptoms but that are nonetheless vividly conjured in the 
mind s суе and the society's imagination. 


AiDS or HIV-Positivity may be the mast socially visible of these physically mvisi- 
ble afflictions at the present moment, but it is not the only one Haunting the sea 
& poison, text, performance and perhaps also audience memory, are the ghosts 
of distraction, derangement, or madness These associations arc, as T said, 
unscripted [hey do not form a declarative sentence, but rather, à» Sicphen 
Bottoms suggests of How Dear to Me the Hour when Daylight Dies, an under- 
ground rhizome, an organism augmented by off-shoots rather than teleological 
development If poson suggests the penetration of the body, its punctual con- 
lamination as well as the proliferation of microbes inside it. sea implies the 
unboundedness of distraction, derangement or, rapture, and the undoing of the 
self cnraptured. itis this sea, ebbing and flowing through the brighi images and 
figuros of polson, that remains with the audience as ihe daylight dics in the sea 
& poison 
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GOAT ISLAND 
the sea & poison 


POST-SHOW TALK 


Chapter 
31. October 1998 
Chaired by Simon Thorne 


Chalr 
Docs the company associate itself in any way with the label iconoclastic theatre? 


Goat Islond 
Опе of the ideas around Iconociasm, as it's been framed, is this sense of the 
ітоқс and what an imoge is ond the ideo of the mage 1 think for our work there 
1 а sense of this architectural term of Imagabihty, which means thot there's 
enough presence to give an audience, or ө рагисрапі, or о person walking by, o 
sense that there is ә wholeness, и completeness, any kind of completeness, о 
visual imoge, a sound image Тһе pomt that was made came from Derrida, it's 
the Idco thot therc’s no such thing as 9 collective unconscious if we understand 
the term to mean we're all cmanating from the same pool. Instead we're con- 
structing our unconsclous as we grow and as we lve So an image is not some- 
thing thot existed before the performance begins, it's not something that existed 
in your mind before you were born. It's something that only come into existence 
ш your Ше And 1 think thot reletes quite hterally to our performance In the 
sense thot you could read the entire performance as a very slow construction of 
the finol imoge A very, very slow, detailed construction of an image which 
implies that эп image is something that's constructable rather thon somethmg 
that exists at the beginning of the performance There's no imoge ot the begin- 
ning of the performance, there's nothmg and gradually it's constructed So I 
think that’s iconoclasm (urned inside-out, because it’s not literally destroying an 
image, but it's rether beginning before there is one and looking at everything it 


takes for ап image to come into being 1 think that's one way of seeing a con 
nection between our work and iconoclasm. 


1 think these images are constructed differently for each audience member and 1 
think that it's important tn us in our work that the material is open ennugh and 
In fact the piece Isn't finished until an audlenre usc It, because the last ingredi- 
ent in the piece are the associations and Impressions and the ideas that the audi- 
ence get while they watch. I think that happens cvery time we watcb anything, 
but I think it's more nbvious іп a piece like а Goat Island piece where there are 
a Int nf open pieces Open meaning - there can be many interpretations based on 
a persnn's Ше experiences or суеп the day they've had that day So, in a sense 
we are constructing images that didn't exist before, and not oniy that - they're 
different for each parson in the room Hopefully thay're all in tha same ballpark, 
but they're individual to each person Tbcir version of the show It wnuld be real- 
ly good tn bear from some people what their version nf the show was, too 


One nf tho things what Karen's saying brings to my mind, is the audience as а 
witness rather than a spectator | think that coming йтіп an American culture 
we're bombarded with images that take our desires and | think that kind of pre- 
packaged image that's complete and wbole and digestible alsn plans for a very 
passive spectator and 1 think that we're mterested in fragility and incnmpleteness 
and the nnn-static and a constant movement nf our plece that takes а cartwn 
kind of energy from the audience in putting it together, Tbe witnesses make а 
judgement of what they sea. 


Audlence 

I'm interested In tha word fragility bare It seems a very well defined piece and 
maybe spacinus, but I did feel it was very much preconcelved and ! actually bad 
a problem with that. It was a process that I didn't havo to watcb 


Chair 

Does that go for anybody else? For myself, what I found was the notion of com- 
pleteness, the very slow ennstruction of a finalimage Does that indicate а sense 
of narrative? What I found very interesting was the notion of Impossibility We 
see m the programme tha notation of “Impossible dances” and the fact that to 
create the impossibllity that wa can come to some kind of completion The plece 
ended, 1 cannot say whether that was a point of completion or пої 1 don't know 
whether that for you is an important part, whether we come to this point of com- 
pletion or whether we are dealing with something which Is resistant to closing 


Goat Island 

It might not be finished yet Part of the element of creating this piece 1s your 
responses and your processmg It’s just started, the сотріспоп 15 Just started, 
because it can happen over the course of a few days nr weeks, 1t might not be 
completed and the final image bas only just begun to be processed ın terms nf its 


meaning for those of you who were watching And actually for us as weil, 
hecanso ] think there's enougb layers here in the work that for us performing it 
there's always something new that's revealed to us as we're worklng 


1 think thero's mcompletion within the whole framework of the ріесе 1 think It's 
like Bran Is saying, it's the language you're beginning to learn each бше you 
present the ріосе so that there's like micro structures within that incompletion 
or Impossibility Sometlmes you just fecl like "I can't complete this” and for some 
reason ог othor itis achieved Лой 1 think that there 15 a ооцоп that you aro 
always struggling to catch that point of completioo that there is always a 56050 
within you, aod E think this is where it comes to this ootion of fragility, where it 
feels like "I doo't think I can do this because 1 feel like I can't Jump to those 
steps," or wbatevor, and 1 think that for us all that sense of fragility gives us a 
sense of being and I think that's really important. 


Audience 

What | arrived at betweon last night and tonight is the question whether wo were 
туеп too many clues - we'd read material in advance and that to literalists like 
me polnted to particular dimensions - or whether there is a whole poetic, musi- 
cal construct above it which we ean Just sit there and watcb, and he entrancod 
or irritated or whatever by what we see. 1 can react оп both of those levels, 1 was 
there and I was with my sons who are young teenagers They had their own reac- 
tians, thelr own images and some of that was what I'd fed to them as a result of 
what l'd read So they were getting sort of second-hand images, which briogs me 
back to my original question to do with a concept of iconoclasm, which 1 think got 
an Interesting subversion in your response. You were saying actually the whole 
thing was to do with bulldiog images rather than breaking images, and yet the 
origmal idea of Iconoclasm 1s about breaking images and that's where it's not 
clear to mo how that fits, not only with last night but with the rest of the season 


Chair 

Are we sitting here now wishing to engage іп a debate over a notion of a klod of 
theatre, which has erased the image - to what purpose? if we conceive of this 
п01100 of iconoclasm In the theatre as a development of aestheticisation of the 
process of each productioo, so that the theatrical has no social function, we find 
ourselves speechless 


Audience 

It's mteresting Therc is the political context of the work m terms of a reaction to 
Tho well-constructed images with a sperific purpose, but those images can ће 
read m so many different ways Just because there 1s a point to something, It 
doesn't mean that everybody gets the same point 


Audionce 
Surely that's fragility 


Audience 

No it's still carefully constructed  Tbat to me is not [ragility There сап be an 
openness, I don't see that as fragic, J see that as a very careful construction of 
open-endedness But 15 still a very careful construction. 


Goat Island 

i think you have to go much deeper than the meaning of the images, because, 
although ц may be true that not everybody 15 receiving the same point, everyone 
is intended 10 receive the same polnt There ts a point that Is being Intentionally 
communicated and It’s up to us to receive that or поі - that much is true But I 
think you're absolutely right there's fragility in the images that we construct in 
the sense that there 15 no intended point, there is no single intended point, we're 
not trying to sell something We're not trying to say something that one could sum 
up in a sentenco 


Audience 

What I really enjoyed about these really carefully constructed images was the 
way thoy moved into something else and there was an oscillation, if you like, 
between the performing of the image and being that image, and I think that's 
whore the onus comes in There is another mode of reacting to those well con- 
structed images, a mode which 15 the understanding of the mage al a specific 
point, but there is also yet another kind of intimation which happens when I вес 
the movement You're not Just performing the [ragihty, you are leading this danco 
of the balance of the image and your investment In that image 


Goat Island 

Iwas thinking about this notion of iconoclasm this afternoon and for me the most 
insightful story of iconoclasm is a short story by Kleist and it was written m the 
1800s and It was called St Cecilia, Her Power of Music It's really about four 
brothers who were iconoriasts in Europe during the Beformation, who went into 
churches and broke statues They go to a church to bust up the statues there and 
they're in the process of doing that At this church the head nun is lying on her 
death bed and as they're breaking the images, she suddenly appears in the choir 
as thougb she's okay and conducts a performance of Gloria in Excelsis which 
she's done every day at this ume and the choir sings 1t and the four iconoclustic 
brothers are елігапее by this Ihen she dies and the brothers vamsh and they 
are found some years later in an asyium where they sit motionless for twenty- 
four hours a day. they don't eat. they don't talk, they don't move and at midnight 
they throw themselves onto the floor and sing this hymn, but no onc can listen to 
it because it sounds like the howhng of demons And that's the end of the story 
I think that's what pushed this nolon а littla further, I bave по idea how It fits 
into the rest of the season at all, but | think for us we actually tried to put our- 
selves mto a state of Like these brothers, they wanted to be strange, but they 
were 40 affected by the image that in the end they existed In an in-between state 
where they wanted to defy and revere the image at the same ume. This was a 


state of becoming; it was an ecstatic state. So, if you take, for example, Hamlet, 
we destroy it hy presenting a piece of it Like, in the foreground there 1s some- 
thiog that is completely unimportant to the point of Hamlet, the Ghost and his 
poisoning, it’s a point about presentation Also hy mterrupting it. By forgetung it, 
or forgetting that we're even doing It and theo domg somethmg else We 
couldn't do that if Hamlet wasn't there already 


Chalr 

There's a polnt that I'd like to pick up, the notion of the ecstatic, and connect with 
your modos of expression where we can construct our own narrative or we can 
simply enjoy Why should there be an “ог”? it seems to me that it constitutes an 
"und," that we're actually operating in hoth those modes simultaneously, You 
wore saying, Matthow, that in terms of vestatie reception, іп tecms of taking it for 
what it is, or as It comes to me, there is the point at which I feel | impose my own 
closures on what Is happening The meaning actually opens the fragility In that 
sense and then what onsues from that.. Maybe the problem is thut if we are 
working in this mode of reception, that we have to struggle with a new kind of 


language where we feel empowered to make our response to what we witness, 
‘on Its own terms 


Audience 

Could we talk about dance, the physical side of It and how you worked, how you 
put that together? How you felt when you were dolng that relentless jumping, It 
was very contained It was very intense between yourselves and this patterns that 
you worked out, 1 assume, individually Was that a starting pomt for some of the 
things you planned? Did you work on it privately and then come together? Га 
just like to know something about the process 


Goat Island 
We set out to construct an Impossible event that had a very mathematical struc- 
ture and then we had a kind of chart or graph that was filled in, each person 
filied in certain elements So if you break dance down into things liko rhythm, 
duration, repetition, body part thet was used, intention - there was more than 
that but this 15 un idea - different members of the company took different char- 
acteristics, зо по single person constructed any particular gesture. Mark says, 
"It's to do with the stomach,” Karen says “The duration takes as long as it takes 
to sing the national anthem,” Brian seys So it goes on like this, then we have a 
set of rules for a single movement and then we have many sets of these rules on 
this graph, then we have this mathematical structure with which it must survive, 
then we try to do It For Instance, one person performs the entire sequence 
‘These all came in and we put them in a sequence and we made five dances One 
person performs the entire sequence, one person performs half of each element 
of the sequence and then the second haif of the sequence, one person performs 
a third of each element of the sequence, the second third and then the third and 
there's a person who's doing the fourth So we're all domg the same movements 


but they're chopped up hke this and they're interrupted and they're jolted, so 
we're ай domg Jumps and so on, but it's broken up And that's an idea to make 
it impossible and that's bow we did it 


Audience 
I'm thinking about soma of Robert Wilson's works and his influence 


Goat island 

] respect Wilson's work, but 1 don't think of him as a direct influence Possibly 
because 1 feel that what we start with m our work is the parity and the space and 
I think Wilson starts somewhere else Tbe other things that come in are mpor- 
tant and I feel the four performers and the rectangle are primarily what the work 
15 about Tbat's why for Wilson it's a certam kind of architecture it's really 
important for us that the audience is on two sides and if you come over to the 
other side you'll sce other things ! think Wilson works much more pletorially 
Whon we talk about the image | associate the image with the pictorial, with a 
flatness, and I think I'm very Interested In that you can't view our work that way 
"I hat's why It’s never designed for the proscemum er the audience on one side 
and that's very dellberate, because the way it’s made Is us looking from a lot of 
places while the action is going on For me, coming from our background, the 
word mage 1s almost two-dimensional, and | don't find the work two-dimen- 
sional 


Audience 

That we are able to be In the vicinity of the performers means that our relauen- 
ship is totally different When | see a Wilson piece I know that the performers are 
probably absolutely knackered but I can't perceive that Information, whereas 
here it's so close to me that 1 fael hke "How much longer 15 that performer golng 
to be able to continue belore they have to stop?" | felt very much in the proxim- 
ity, It was very warm for me and the humanity was rigbt on top of me 


Goat Island 

And you're right on top of us. E think there's a pressure that the audience exerts 
on the performance space that is available to ail of us und that comes back to the 
audience, I think we can feel it, the pressure of the moments when the audience 
ls wanting us to slop doing what we're doing That's building up a pressure 
which wouldn't happen If the audience wasn't so close 


Chair 

Picking up here on Robert Wilson, my experience of Goat Island 1s that It ls very 
visible in Britam in various contexts, и seems to have quite an itinerary Inside 
Europe, but i am completely unaware of how Goat Island sits within the context 
of the United States and America. How do you position yourself withm that cul- 
ture? Where do you figure in that" 


Goat Island 
What's happened with reductions lo fondiog is that и doesn’t mean that the агі 
Iso't happening, it just means that people areo't scemg и because it's not travel- 
Шар So work is very, very localized It’s very ironic for us, because Britain is 
about the size of the state of Hlinois, where we live, and there are fifty such states 
in the United States So we аго very msignificant The very idea i5 absurd, real- 
ly, the kind of political points that we're trymg to make, io think that we can 
make a difference by dolng projects like this for these very, very few people. it's 
an absurd gesture in the United States 


Practically speaking, we've performed іп Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Oregon, and Minneapolis But where else io the United States? It's nothing, there 
is really no money We could ga to more places if we could go for free, but wa. 
can't really afford that, we're all poor people 


Cbalr 
Do you feel that there is a culture for your work in America, because It seems 10 
me that your work rasonates with what is happening in Europe? 


Goat Island 

| think wa have that in Chicago, we have rapport in places where wo can go more 
thao a couple of timas. There is a vary faithful lobby in Chicago We do a lot of 
teachiog and that's Important (о Есер the dialogue going 


Audience 
Does your work pay? 


Goat Island 
We all carry full time jobs as well 


Coold I go back to the question of dimension and real space, real time? 1 thiok 
the work is creating an opportunity for an experience in rcal space, іп real ume, 
in three-dimensional space and ume It’s not insising on it, but It's creating an 
opportonity for that and 1 think maybe it's because mystical experience always 
manifests itself as three-dimensional experience .. It coold be that you just walk 
out In the evening and across a ficld far away they're playiog the last game today 
and you just bear the sounds, and you have a mini mystical experience because 
you experience that space and that time and then it changes 1 think that if you 
bave an experieace like that which is three-dimensional, where you схрегіспее 
space physically, there's something that resists language about that, which goes 
back to the discussion about language for the discussion of iconoclastic work 
Vhere's something that fondamentally resists language about a real time, real 
space experience There's two things happening One is the notion of sileoce, of 
non-meaning that It actually meant nothing and that is a part of the mysticism of 
it And ihe other 15 that it was actually meaning m motion, that it meant some- 


thing, and then it meant something else Much like, I тик, what we try to do in 
our work, when you see something and it means something, aod then a hic 
while later you see it agam and 11 means something else Or you hear it And 
these are the opportunities Onc of the reasons we mention education is that 
we've maoaged to coolinue to teach hecausc through teaching we try to talk 
about these kiod of things People поа thai if they have these experiences, not 
thal they're mystical, but dealing with real space and real time and an opportu- 
nity to deal with what's in front of you ın the room, that’s a very, very valuable 
experieoce Гв героѕіиооіор one's body as ooe's center for movement, rather 
thao ooe’s fingers 


i'd 1ке to pick up this polot about if it’s set then it can't be working ull exhaus- 
Чоп, which seamed to be what some of you wera saying We inflate our workiog 
process with our performances. We often talk about this idea of workiog ootil 
we're exhausted, which happens іп the process uf making the piece. We will do 
these things until we become exhausted and that determioes how we decide to 
make the hok l'here arc (ive impossible dances because that's how many we can 
do. But oow of course we've performed them over aod over again so we could 
write flve more But this was in some ways a mythical number for us, because at 
some poiot this was how many we could do We then do solidify it right there and 
that's it, because somehow that's the way we work We aren't leaviog that kind 
of systems open There ore some places іп the performance where it's differeot 
every night, but otherwise we do always have things specifically set and created. 
This is Just how we ага 1 don't understand wby frailty would be baphazard or 
accidental. 1 think that it's very carefully constructed aod very carefully created 
and that's precisely why Ws so precious and so frail because it touk so much to 
make something that way and it's just so easy to just destroy it, reduce it to dust, 
nothing, make it disappear. 


THE TREE COMPANIES THAT I WISH ТО 
REFER TO IN THIS PAPER TAKF SUCH 
DIFFERENT APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEMS 
OF PRESENCE AND REPRESENTATION AND 
THEIR UTILISATION OF TIME, SPACE, BODY, 
OBJECT, TFXT - THAT IT IS DIFFICULT FOR 
ME TO PLACE THEM TOGETHER UNDER A 
CATEGORY OF "ICONOCLASTIC THEATRE". 
I AM INTERESTED IN THE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN PRESENCE AND 
REPRESENTATION, BETWEEN PERIPHERY 

AND CENTRE, BETWEEN BODY AND 


ENVIRONMENT 


Ric ALLSOPP 


On Immobility 


TRAM TRACK l 


Lam sitting at a table in (һе cafe of the newly completed Tanzhaus im Dusseldorf 
Itis raining Lam sitting parallel to the large glass front wall of the building which 
looks out onto a courtyard hounded by iron gates and railings The Tanzhaus 
оссоріеѕ what used to be the central tram dapot in Düsseldorf The tram tracks, 
which enter the courtyard through the gates and fan out into singic tracks each 
with its own separate entrance to the depot, now disappear uoder the floor of the 
new art space, stopped in their tracks. The friend with whom 1 sit remarks that 
It is only ever one two ideas that reaily alter things for the individual, that opeo 
up new laodscapes, the rost disappear without trace Outside 1n the rain men aod 
women wait surrounded with bags of cheap consumer goods for the coaches that 
will take them hack trough the slow hours aod days to the east, to the marglos 
and peripheries of Europe 


ICONOCLASM. 


The tree compaoies that 1 wish to refer to in this paper - BAK-rruppen, Societas. 
Raffaello Sanzio, and Goat Island - take such different approaches to the prob- 
lems of presence and representation and their utilisation of бте, space, body. 
object, text - that it 1s difficult for me to place them together under a category of 
"iconoclastie theatre”. | am Interested in the relations between presence and rep- 
resentation, between perlphery and centre, hetwoeo hody and environment iam 


not so interested in whether the theatre work that has heen hrought together to 
form the iconoclastic season of work is either “iconoclastic” m the sense of 
“destroying images” or 1s “a new phenomenon or force in theatre” In many ways 
the work seems to reinforce the idea of mage m is exploration of the represen 

tational conditions of theatre Nor am | so interested in what seems to me to he 
а parüal and redoctive division of theatre making mto categories of "mam- 
stream" and “post mamstream”- categories which all too easily reflect а geogra- 
phy of performance determined by a network of producers and producmg 
venues 


1 see the terms of presence and representation, periphery and centre, hody and 
environment (which he at the heart of questions concermng theatre and per- 
formance) no longer tn opposition to each other hut as describing a dynamic and 
fluid field of practice and enquiry that reflects the unstable, unsettled, dispersed, 
contingent and problematic cultural conditions that typify a post-industrial, post- 
modern sensihility - a sensihility which 15 no longer located in the urban centres 
of Europe and America hut that is becoming increasingly globalised. 


Iconoclasm understood as the destruction of images - a destruction that hopes to 
bring aboot radical change - is no longer a possthility under these conditions - ог 
whera it is, it operates at a level of detail and specificity that is more or less invis- 
ible to the general view As Baudriliard has pointed out, art has already disap- 
peared as a symbolic pact “the capacity of art to negate reality, to set up an 
‘other scene’ in opposition to reality where things obey a higher set of rules, Is 
gone” (1994 14) There is now only the possibility of setting up temporary zones 
of consensus (as Fdgar Jager has proposed in his polemic on “ambicnt theatre” 
(1997) - at least that is, outside of mass media The project of art is to take up 
the fragmented world and find tts living connections not in an attempt (o recon- 
struct Ideological monuments - the art ohject or performance as "symbolic pact” 
= bot to create a temporary zone of coherence Such meeting places or temporary 
zones are essentially localised, sometimes manifesting within tbe houndaries of 
the institutionalised art world, sometimes cisewhere In this sense a marginal 
theatre exists. It is not at the level of “theatre” though, but on the wider level of 
developments іп new technologies, in coltural or pohteal alignments, that our 
views of "the real", * the virtual", the meeung place of images, of representa- 
tions (the sites of the body, of text, of performance) are confronted and trans- 
formed 


This marginal theatre, which partially mherits the aesthetic traditions of experi- 
mental theatre, 15 not predicated on a historicist view of theatre, nor on а 
regional or geographical view of peripheries or margms but on difference - the 
presence of different voices and visions - as much within the centre as on the 
peripheries It is predicated on questions that have had no precedent within the 
disciphne, on rultural, political and technological perceptions that shift the dis- 
cussion away from the conventions of the discipline, and locate in ideas of 


shppage, of defocusing, of distribution, of refusal or resistance, on a more pro- 
found shift of values, of altitudes towards visuahty, textualily, identity and 
embodiment - in short on the recognition of difference at all leveis. 


Knut-Ove Arntzeo has proposed an aesthetics of equivalence where the elements 
of theatre are manifested In non-Incrarchicai relations and where à "system of. 
axes" focus the point of gravity betwoen equivalent elements according to the 
particular circumstances of the theatre event (1990 44-6} This equivalence 
extends to textual, visual, physical strategies The relation between text and 
image in terms of dramaturgy 1s also equivalent: the operations used to develop 
text aro tho operations used to develop image The strategies are deconstructive 
- recognisiug the ideologies and assumptions that make up both text and image 
the textuality of images, the visuality of text The distinction between hierarchi- 
cal and non-hicrarchical theatres that Knut-Ove Arntzen proposes provides a 
means of understanding the differences between the work of Raffaello Sanzio 
and Goat Islaod - both of whom work (ovor extended time periods) to construct 
pomts of engagement with the zero condition of hierarchical theatre - and of 
BAK-truppen whose equivalent and non-hierarchical dramaturgy would seem to 
approach the zero condition of theatre from an altogether more arbitrary and 
contiogent direction. 


Heiner Muller noted that "theatre has to find its zero deyree again and again” 
and m thei differences the three companies are primarlly concerned with an 
exploration of the basic conditions of theatre - represeotation, physicailty iden- 
tity, presence if “theatre” no longer holds as a means of adequately describmg 
or categorising the type of performance wnrk thal is proposed by BAK-truppen, 
Goat Island and Raffaello Sanzio - it is because “theatre” as a conventionulised 
means of seeing 16 no longer adequate to the conditions of contemporary culture 
or to the azsthetc explorations that these marginal theatre undertake. 


This is not itself a new thought The “post-dramaturgy”, as Valcotina Valentini 
has described it (1998) of Hemer Muller's work already steps outside the bound- 
aries of theatre (not into "a post-mainstream” but into temporary and contingent 
<оое< of the performative) This marginal theatre steps into a non-synthetc and 
noo-resolvable dramaturgy where the conventional terms visual, textual, somat- 
1c, perceptual, spatial are not replaced by а sct of equivalent terms, but by a 
reduced and cootiogent sense of ambience, oscillation, indeterminacy, cphemer- 
ality Tbe elements of performance move trough a non- hierarchical equivalence 
to collapse Into slippage, resooaoce, virtuahty, vulnerability 


1 see on the one band a “theatre” shored up by the hollowness of its own con- 
ventions, shutting out the world, creating an "other scene” that ghosts the real, 
remembrance, repelition, interpretalioo, оо longer а vision of possible worlds 
for use, on tbe other hand | see a “theatre which opens up a landscape, a vision 
of possible worlds, a zone of temporary coberence tlaments of both of these 


views of theatre aro present im all three companies. the ethical dimensions of 
Goat Island, the equivalences of BAK truppen, the immobility of Raffaello Sanzio. 


Hemer Muller felt that “theatre (was) necessary when history 15 stalled, hecanse 
it foresees that which 1s missing, and that which shnuld be aimed towards, 
whereas revolution has no more need nf theatre.” Valentni writes that. 


The dramaturgy of Heiner Muller must always be destabilised, avoidmg any 
type nf tran that could risk reducing й to а commercial formula, changing 
continuously, refusing to develop the function of spokesman of the powers 
that he, that have traditionally manipulated the theatre Ву way of reconciha- 
tion of conflicts and subhmation of rehellion. In order to contradict this edi- 
fying rale ( ) the wnter must he capable of renewing the actual means of 
expression, capable of mventing new forms of writing for the stage, consis- 
tent with a pressing, traumatic and contradictory reality (1998) 


Such a view of the “post-dramaturgical” role would seem to inform the work of 
marginal or temporary theatres which operate within contradictory reaiities 
where immobility provides both a condition for its presence, and a condition for 
Its absence 


IMMOBILITY: 


Тһе entic Jean-i.ows Baudry has seen the immobility of the spectator as an 
essential condition of both “cinematic pleasure” and cinematic illusion He has 
compared cinematic spectatorship to (һе prisoners in Plato's cave who chained 
and unable to move can only sec what is in front of them, “hecause their chains 
will not let them turn them heads" (quoted in Walsh, 1997 40-45) By analogy 
immohility 1s perhaps aiso an essential condition of a conventional theatre that 
15 the immohility of the audience/spectator particularly in relation to the creation 
of an illusiomstic and formal theatre Immohility has several aspects the mmo- 
bility of the image (Raffaello Sanzio propose the creation of a timeless theatre 
“walled in and immohile” - a ” harricaded theatre” in which the immobility of 
representation as image aliows exploration of the very conditions hy which rep- 
resentaüon and presence are made possible), the immohility of the spectator 
which allows the iliusionary effect of theatre to take place and also hecomes ап 
essential condition of the act of theatre, thc conventional aummohihty of the the- 
aire space (from 17th century onwards), and its mahility to mamtam aesthetic 
distance and coherence if this immobihty is challenged itis perhaps interesting 
to note that as m forms of popular theatre such as vaudevilic "during the "prim 

1uve' period (of cinoma) the space of thc film theatre and the screen Space were 
clearly separated with viewer free to interact, come and go, and maintam a psy 

chological distance from the mage” (Walsh, 1997 40-45) 


Heiner Müller talks of “the destruction of the prison that is society, history and 
Ideofogy” - the unmobilising accretions of ideologies and conventions (n the sec- 
ond act of liamletmaschine, Opheha declares “I will smash the instruments of my 
imprisonment to pieces, the chair, the table, the bed” - whicb are not only read 
as primary icons and elements of the everyday, but also the primary objects 
which imagery {and theretore ideology) gathors around within the theatre For 
example the extraordinary image of the electrified bed in Amleto Iconoclasm 
suggests the posslhillty of breaking with form, of breaking therefore with that 
whlch Is Immobile, and of creating a theatre which takes on discontinuity, mobil- 
ity and a play of equivalence Both Goat Island and Raffaeilo Sanzio choose pre- 
cisely an immobility of spectatorship, and an unmobiiity of image circumscribed 
by the setimg to investigate the conditions of for example pbysical impossibility, 
repetition or endurance, or tho aulisuc silence of the text and the pbysicality of 
the actor 


In contrast to the cinema and the conventionalised theatre, interactivo viriual 
realltles establish a new relation between body of the viewer and the image The 
spectator 15 no longer chained, immobilised, anaesthetised by the apparatus 
which serves him or her ready made images and where she now “has to work, 
io speak, in order io sce"; in these marginal theatres bowever, Immobility 
remains an essential construct for understanding the conditions through which 
the image 1s made passihle 


BODIES а CONDITIONS 


All three compames іпуйе the spectator to address questions of the nature and 
operation of representation and physical presence in the work - a further zero- 
degree of theatre In the introduction to The Connected Body? | wrota about ihe 
double status of the body as both representation and presence This idea locates 
two staies in an ambivalent and oscillating relationship - undecidable, and unre- 
solvable | think l| is a useful construct with which to read the functions of body 
and unage 


The double status of the body in performance has become fundamental to Its 
articulation In both modernist and post-modern practice. The body particl- 
pates as a focus of experiment as an experiential site - as presence, a dynam- 
іс, moving, transforming and resistant bedy, and as a site of representation - 
as reference, as object, as a complex of meanings This oscillation of status 
resists any surely or fixily which might reduce the body іп performanco to 
either mere representation (the “reflection of ao existing proposition as 
thought it were as fact" as Alan Read has put 10) or simple nological presence 
(a notion of a transparent and mmanent presentness) The body in iwenti- 
eth century performance becomes an ambivalent site whicb offers modalities 
of presence and reference, of pbysical activity and image (Allsopp, 1996 6) 


Such a view proposes the unsettled or unstable body and the unsettled or unsta- 
ble image as a condition of contemporary performance and theatre work The 
deconstruction of the Image as a potential carrier of ideologies and the questions 
that surround the representational functions of theatre and performaoce are i 
believe opened up by readings of the performance body m relation to image 
which treat those cioments as both cquivalent and іпзерагаһіс 


In Raffaelio Saozio's Amleto the body of the performer is staged as the location 
of tho performance imaga, determined as mucb by our presence as spectators as 
by the scenic eovironmont he fiods himself within Tbe immobility of the image 
constructed on an oquivalence of the text “to be AND not іо be" sets up ao oscil- 
lating impasse between tho actors physical presence {his attempt to reach an 
Impossible clarity and transparancy of being) and his Image or representation 
(his attempts to use language to articulate his situation) The imago of the whole, 
пштоге in the body oi the actor, is hermetically sealed, literally playing within 
the proscenium - ostablishing an “other” illusionary scene - that sustains itself at 
a kind of zero-degroe of rapresentation. The image that 1s created by the dynam- 
le between body and scenic envirooment renders him mute There is an analogy 
with the linkage of batteries - the flow of electricity between terminals causing 
(a)motlon, noise, explosions, the arcing between terminals, heat The body of 
Horatio ғап never achleve a purely transparent presence - only a mediated pres- 
ence inscriblog and tracing itself within the “scene” that both frames it and 
immobihses it Ihe play of “to be AND not to be" - the play of graffiti on the wall 
= the constant slippage between the present and the absent. the whole “other 
scene” which is created between presence and representation is betrayed by 
“leakage”: the leakages of the actor's body in piss, and excrement, the ieakage of 
tbe voice in parallel with the ieakage of eiectricity, of explosions, ої gunfire - the 
“eiectrified” scene that detormines the dynamic of the actor We are forced to 
watch the hermeticaiiy sealed box of the set containing an almost sealed body. 
the sealed fluids of the batteries encased and immobilised - the flow of fluids 
from the broken ligbt bulbs, the leaky body, the cupboard, the fiogers that pro- 
trude from the metal slit la the metal “mother” The leaky body of Horatio, the 
body “turned Inslde-out" reveals іп its traces (wriung, biood, urine, excrement) 
the evidence of Hamiet as idea, as image 


‘The imprisonment and immobility of the body takes place on both conceptuai and 
iiteral levels We are sucked towards the mute space of the image - immobilised 
as viewers а» Horatlo 15 immobilised as actor by the condition of theatre - neither 
presence nor reprosentatioo - à mute inscription ^walled-in and immobile, eter- 
nal as an Inscription on a tombstone” as Valentini has put it (1997 58) - erased 
to a single letter A which homophonxally reads as an italicised é to be The let- 
ter, the literal, is both beginning and ending mmobilised m the present and 
imprinted on the back of the actor by the anarchic machine of his theatre linking 
him to his determining and “originary” text. The theatre of Raffaello 540710 chai- 
lenges the process of representanon itself eveo tough и has 10 do so through rep- 


resentation Philip Austander has spoken of this ая“ ап clusive and fragile dis 
course that is always forced to walk a tightrope between complicity and critique" 


In ihe theatre of Goat Island we watcb ourselves watchiog the image-flow of the 
performance space Immobility 1s wbat we are pushed up agamst - the Memory 
Man in How Dear to Me. , ће limits of endurance in /t’s Shifting Hank as they 
perform the crawl or as Joe Ben lifis hts head from the cubic foot of water for the 
ninth time, as the impossibility of Jom brmgmg the hoat nearer becomes the 
moment that oscillates been presence and absence, between presence and it's 
memory It Is a theatre that constantly re-examines the moments of immobility 
between risk and control, which is constantly forcing and us as comphett specta- 
tors back those points of mmmobility trough which the moral and ethical dimen- 
sions of our lives begm to open In this sense I sec Goat Island's work nut as icon- 
oclastic, nut *broaking" images, but testing their resistance (and thus pulitical 
use) against the realities and values that determine us. Tbe resistant (not but 
“leaky”) body pushed toward the impossible movement, the dynamics of repeti- 
tlon and endurance, as the performer move through muments uf representatlon, 
of characterisation. The repetition of the image - as the means of a “resistant” 
theatre of the body - 15 touched upon in Matthew Goulish's (continuing) series of 
“Micrulcetures” 


(А producer named Rollo went to see Л:5 Shifting Hank) 
Rolie sald "What is the reason for all this repetitiun?" 
And I said “What repetition?" 

(1997.95) 


Тһе concern witb repetition (with 1mmubihty in my sense) becomes an upening 
into the “other” the pussibility of moving truugh into another landscape, anuther 
way uf understanding the immobility and impossiblilty of our situation. A way 
cbarged with hope In “Repetition & Impossibility” Mathew Goulish writes that 


(10) we picture our lives taking place on a calendar - a desk calendar, ће 
kind with one date on each page, and all the pages stacked up - if we picture 
each day of our lives taking place on the surface of one of these pages - and 
we drill out and remove a core sample of this calendar at any particular 
moment - for example, the moment wben one wakes up in the mornmg and 
gets out of bed - then we іше up all these muments in а raw - ooe could see 
oneself in a kind of film, each frame of whicb shows a different picture of one 
getting ош of bed ın the morning In this way, one could say, “І am always 
waking up 1 am always getting out of bed Every time it’s different Thisis my 
life " (1997 98) 


The slow and meticulous process of image making trough bricolage, through rep- 
etitioo, trough copying and imitation begins to open up mto embodiment, or what 


Carol Becker called in relation to ther work, the “physicality of ideas” - finding 
a form to “accommodate the mess” 


Accommodation - the housing of the image, the штпоіміну of the theatre is what 
in many senses the theatre of BAK-truppen resists іп their (by comparison) spao- 
taneous compositions in relation to given spaces, to given starting points For 
BAK-truppen step across the boundaries of expectation in dictating and gestur- 
ing to the play of everyday Ше - the performativity of the real Or rather BAK- 
truppen come closer to an “ambient theatre", іо creating temporary zones of per- 
formance. temporary shelters and aceommodations As has often been pointod 
out there 15 no attempt to seduce the audiance into any kind of illusion - what you 
see 15 what you get, and as such what we get 1s a another perspective on immo- 
bility - the zero degree of the spaco and time of the performance constantly 
brought into question. Edgar Jager in his polemic on “ambient theatre” describes 
the impact of BAK-truppen “behaving as if there was по theatro and no іше 
span" (1997), questioning the relationship between mage space and audience 


ihe theatre of BAK-truppen seoms to me, In its use of a strategy of aquivalonco 
to come much closer 10 the notion of the dérive - the drift and slippage of Iniagery 
that challenges our expectations and ideas of spectatorship and immobility, of 
image aod mmobility, und in doing so maps a psychogeography of ambient per- 
formance or ambulant performance based around embodled and decentered 
subjechivities 


Ameha Jones speaks of “the new exparience of subjectivity as embodied rather 
than transcendental, as In process, as engaged with and contingant with others 
in the world and as multiply identified rather than reducible to a single ‘univer- 
ваҒ image of the self” {1998 197) Trough a strategy of responding to the dynam- 
165 of particular space /site/ circumstance BAK-truppen approach the idea of an 
open aod ambient theatre that sets up a temporary shelter or site within which 
an event can take place 


What i5 the place of the text in these three theatres? How docs text operate? In 
the work of Raffaello Sanzlo the onginary text of Hamlet has become mute the 
possibilities of text as (say) dialogue, as a means of communication between the 
personae of the play, ara shut down Like the image of the battery, toxt is treat- 
ed as a stored, repressed fluld that louks out of the body of the actor in sporadic 
monosyllabic utterance, or erupts in a violence of self-inseription on the body of 
the actor and of the wails of the cell (battery?) that he inhabits а graffiu which 
trough transhteration and gradual erasure reduces text to the primary letter "A", 
Text performs itself literally trough flowmg onto those spaces and surfaces of the 
theatre where text 1s conventionally absent The muted /autistic body of the actor 
forces the text to reveal itself on rather than m the body. to appear as the writ- 
ing on the wall, the remains of a physical action 


By contrast the multiple, prolific and appropriated text of Goat Island serve as 
collages of memory, identity, of fragmentary and fragmenting narratives Text as 
utterance echoes the limits of physical endurance that the actors push their bad- 
168 towards The effect is of a textual fabric that supports a broadly narrative 
movement, which in turn forms a vocal counterpoint to the physical imagery of 
the performance, and whicb stays within the conventions of a theatre text based 
on a montage of monologues. Textuahty and physicality accompany and eomplo- 
ment each other. ihis is again in contrast to the often random textual utterances 
of BAK- truppen - often mediated trough physiologically altered voices - through 
for example the use of nitrous oxide, or clectroaic distoruon or live mixes - cross: 
img languages, Improvised and responding to the conditions of the iemporary 
zones of performance that they have established. 


TnAM TRACES П 


lam sitting at table in the Neues Berliner Kunstverein - a gallery in Berlin Later 
in the evening the table will become the site of a small performance that I will 
make for an audience of perhaps 80 people i watch the interplay of indifference 
that takes place at the window, The framed, ht presence of Ulrich Lepka 
absorbed іп his tireless, absossive observation of tho water droplets that fall into 
a iron dish partly filled with sand from a metn! tap placed above the table at 
which he «its, the ргсењо and graded markings he makes on the paper on the 
table in front of him The indifference of the passers-hy on the rainy pavement 
outside the window turning to glance at the figure at the table, the trams that rat- 
tle past, faces lit inside by the yellowish glare A young man passing on the pave- 
ment stops to watch He stands for a while, drawn into the siow rhythms of the 
work, then raising his hand, he slides open the window and steps trough the gap 
The sounds and movements of the street rush in 
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| Although iconoclasm con- 
fronts the disappearan 

the image, the term i 

| not negative but po 

does not represent a resolute 
start denying the mani 

| tion of a phenomenon: 


] clasm is 


that remains vi 
be made. This is why icono- 


s always figurative. 
iconoclastic orientation 
ives the artist a pair of 
hands: one iconographic, the 
other iconoclasti is 
Abel's, the other Cain 3 
latter always has the last say 
| for it dest as a type - the 
archetype living in him: art is 
thus linked with guilt. The 
guilt of being as а рһе- 
nomenon, and then the 


The challenging religious fig- 
ures rightly appear - for an 
icon is alw a religious 
object. God has nothing to do 
with the word religious, but 
what matters is the general 
atmosphere certain words 
|| evoke. An icon is not a simple 
] image. It is a holy image, cho- 
sen by the people, held effi- 
cient by every church, and 
regarded as symbolic by 
every group interested in the 
initial velocity of certain 
figures. 


It has something in common with 
the military discourse, for it is an 
image that is being drilled and 
deployed, gathering and threat- 
ening. In fact, it has that con- 
necting efficiency characteristic 
of the mechanism of natural 
catastrophes. Banners аге 
among the most complete icons 
in on people are killed and 
sacrificed for them. 


Iconoclasm is, therefore, a force 
competing - by means of a rup- 

= ture - with an exceptional force. 
Iconoclasm does not bring forth a white wall nor a break with 
something as of yet undefined, but an image marked by that 
break, struggling with “that which was before.” That, which 
was before, is no more: thus speaks iconoclasm. With no 
gempi to go into a historical treatise, we can claim that the 
end of the period of baroque was, in this sense, one of the 
most iconoclastic eras in the history of western art. There 
was a natural link between the image and the rupture. The 
affluence of forms was such that there was a need for creat- 
ing whirlwinds, vortices and maelstroms into which the seeds 
of abnormal spiral growth could be thrown. The baroque 
image is carcinogenic: deception and doubt are stalking the 
figure from within. I know it is madness to claim this, but the 
work of Raphael seems to me an atypical cell of an advanced 
baroque metastasis: perfect and tight on the outside, yet crisp 
in the middle. This can be seen in the Vatican Palace frescoes 
he painted with Giulio Romano, but also on the painting Lady 
with a Veil, where the nostrils and eyes can barely restrain 
passion, of which we are, for a moment, reminded by the 
sleeve: like ripped open bowels, so swollen up they seem to 
be held by some imaginary glass panel, without which it 
would fall right into the hands of the observer. 


ENS a, 


Claudia Castellucci 
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